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me XXIII 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
SCHOOL TO THE ADULT 
POPULATION 


Ir is easy to formulate the proper an- 
r to the question, ‘‘ When is education 
plete?’’ The educational value of sev- 
| institutions besides the schools is fre- 
ently recognized. Yet formalism, tra- 
lition and experience with classification, 
promotion and graduation all combine to 
limit the association of ‘‘education’’ to the 
school. Occasionally in educational litera- 
ture are found such stirring sentiments as 
‘The learned man should also still be a 
arner.’”? But notwithstanding our uni- 
versal edueational system the subways of 
ife are not overcrowded with such indi- 
viduals. 

It does not require a keen observer to 
note that there has been a gradual ex- 
pansion of the concept of ‘‘school.’’?’ A 
longer school year and more years in school 
are evident examples. But this expansion 
has been accompanied by traditional meth- 
ods and ancient educational practices which 
factors have been largely responsible for 
the continuance of the erroneous idea that 
there can be no vital connection between 
school and life—severance from the first 
being an essential prerequisite for entrance 
into the second. But there are indications 
that the fallaey of this situation has been 
recognized and that the schools are using 
the periscope that they may steer their way 
more profitably. Educational psychology 
and the philosophy of education are being 
brought to bear upon the problems pre- 
sented by the child and the curriculum 

Dewey’s ‘‘Edueation and Democracy,’’ foot- 
note, page 216, 
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with indication that wasted efforts and 
time in education may be largely eliminated 
and that the individual and consequently 
society reach its highest development. In 
the new order the old standards for judg- 
ing the effectiveness of educational work 
will give way to better ones. ‘‘The criteria 
of the value of school education will be the 
extent in which it creates a desire for con- 
tinued growth and supplies means for 
making the desire effective in fact’’ 
(Dewey). On such a conception of edu- 
eation, ‘‘activity leading to further ac- 
this presentation is based. It is 


tivity,’’ 
maintained that the schools can be organ- 
ized in such a way as to create in the minds 
of the individual students a desire for con- 
tinued growth. The question then is, 
‘*How supply the means for making the 
desire effective in fact?’’ or ‘‘What is the 
responsibility of the school to the adult 
population of the community ?”’ 

It must be recognized at the outset that 
the adult population at present has not 
been brought up on an educational diet 
that makes it expectant that the school 
will continue to function in its life. In- 
deed it might well pray for deliverance 
from such activity. However, because the 
school has in any way failed in its service 
for individuals who have already gone be- 
yond its walls, that does not excuse it 
from responsibility ; it should in fact serve 
as a reason for putting forth a double 
effort without delay. Not an effort that 
will involve compulsory response but rather 
a motivated effort sympathetically and ap- 
pealingly presented. 

There are at this time special reasons 
why the school should make a careful 
analysis of its responsibility to the adult 
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population. Fundamentally there are vital 
changes being made in the social and eco- 
nomic life the world over, and in our 
midst especially. In the first place there 
is the growing conception of real democ- 
racy—democracy in government, in re- 
ligion, in industry—a democracy that 
places a higher value on each individual 
than has ever been placed before. That 
valuation will require that the individual 
be ready to redeem it in service in the 
social order of which he is a member. In 
the second place all labor has earned a 
shorter day. Two results are evident— 
more time and greater energy for some- 
thing outside their occupation. Closely 
allied with that change is the increased 
wage which means the possibility of pur- 
chasing where before there must have been 
denial. Does not the educational system 
have a responsibility in helping the indi- 
vidual to secure with his increased leisure 
time and his increased pay something be- 
sides material possessions ? 

Lastly, the abolition of the saloon. That 
institution—poor man’s club, bosses’ par- 
lor, social club, political assembly room— 
has gone, and with its passing goes with 
its evil influences whatever good service it 
so expensively performed. Its place must 
be filled. Because of these significant 
changes, new responsibilities must be faced 
by the schools. Volunteer, charitable, pri- 
vate enterprises do not have the resources 
or the organization capable of rendering 
the service on a large enough scale. Lack 
of funds, lack of adequate buildings and 
lack of experienced leaders make the work 
of socializing the masses necessarily slow. 
All agencies operating at present should be 
given credit for what they have accom- 
plished and should also be encouraged. 
They have served well at a time when 
public opinion, democratic government and 
efficient educational institutions were not 
available. But sudden realization of in- 
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dustrial and social conditions that on)y 
short time ago seemed so far off dem “ is 
an organization of far-reaching character 
supported by public funds. Such an ip. 
stitution is the public school system 
First among the concrete responsibilities 
in many of the states may be placed the 
Americanization of the foreigners. The 
military draft revealed that one out 
every four classified could not read an 
write the English language. There ; 
eight million five hundred thousand illiter- 
ates and non-English-speaking persons in 
the United States. The south leads in jj- 
literacy; the north in non-English-speak- 
In some cities sixteen per 


ing foreigners. 
cent. of the population can not speak, read 
and write English. The 
speaking persons in this country exceed 
all the inhabitants of Connecticut, Florida, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, Arizona, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
North and South Dakota, Oregon, Maine 
and Washington combined. This gives 
them a voting power greater than the com- 
bined population of New York, Chicag 
and Philadelphia. The Americanization 
program should be so conducted as t 
reach every foreigner in the United States, 
not only for the purpose of making him 
an American citizen, but that he may be- 
come an intelligent, responsible, self-pro- 
tected, serviceable individual, capable of 
contributing his share to the progress of 
society. In meetirig this problem the 
schools should direct their attention to the 
organization of groups that would accom- 
plish the following: 


non-English- 


(1) The interpretation of America to the 
foreigner. 

(2) The collection and dissemination of reliab!: 
information on topics that concern the individual. 

(3) The understanding of American society «nd 
civie ideals. 


° : ee 
The second main service to the adu! 


population would be the organization of 
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us groups for the purpose of 

ion of fundamental present-day 

n the field of organized labor, 

practical government and allied 

Even among those who can read 

the number who are practically 

rant concerning their relation to the 

ts just mentioned is surprisingly 

They are the innocent victims of a 

-aditional edueational system that failed 

e any direct, definite connection be- 

studies and life activities. The 

| made no attempt to relate the stu- 

the intricate network of social in- 

nal life of this age. Nothing better 

e done now by that same agency than 

rn over to such adults all the resources 

secure, including trained leadership, 

nswer their inquiries and help them to 

nderstand the basie principles upon which 

lern industrial society and government 
onstrueted and operated. 

It must not be assumed that this part of 

work will appeal only to the men. The 

lvancement that women have made in 

ery field of industrial activity not only 

titles them to admission to such groups, 

t it is fundamental that they become 


Having indicated briefly the need for 
nd the service the school should render 
these two types of adults, it will next 
well to consider what responsibility the 
school will have to the ‘‘prospective’’ 
lults who will now be educated in an in- 
stitution dominated by ‘‘purposeful activ- 
In reality they would never sever 

their connection with the school. The 
projects they would take up in their in- 
lustrial, professional or vocational work 
vould still be reported to the school, and 
that they might come for additional help 

t hours and at times that would meet their 
requirements; help that will mean consul- 
‘ation, diseussion and experimentation. If 
¢ work in school is to be based on activi- 





ties that function in life, it pre-supposes a 
body of teachers conversant with the proc- 
esses in the industries of the community 
and syripathetic with the life of the work- 
ers. Abandoning the traditional idea of 
preparing for life and substituting the 
vital idea of growth and development 
through purposeful activity will change 
the attitude entirely toward the utility of 
the school after graduation. Such a change 
will of necessity bring an expansion in the 
school buildings, equipment and the per- 
sonnel, although for a great deal of this 
work other resources of the community, 
such as libraries, halls, club-rooms and in- 
dustrial laboratories, can be used advan- 
tageously. 

It is quite probable that from the sug- 
gestions already made the following ques- 
tion would naturally be expected, ‘‘Is 
there no limit to the burden the public 
school teacher must carry?’’ The question 
is prompted by the traditional. We think 
in terms of our own experience. The plan 
proposed is so large, so comprehensive, that 
it must be evident that supplementary per- 
sonnel will be required. In the first place 
it is suggested that all this educational ex- 
tension be placed under the direction of an 
assistant superintendent of schools, whose 
title might well be director of educational 
service. The position would require an in- 
dividual with great resource, keen insight, 
initiative and diplomacy—some one capa- 
ble of forgetting the traditional, who can 
come out from under the spell of prece- 
dent, willing to become a pioneer and above 
all a student of applied sociology. Asso- 
ciated with the director there will need to 
be as large a staff of assistants as he can 
use advantageously—teachers for evening 
classes, assistants for social work and or- 
ganizers and leaders for all the adult 
service. 

The work would need to be conducted on 
a graded basis, not the familiar gradation, 


bi 
i 
' 
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but rather a gradation that will make it 
possible to attract, interest and develop the 
individual in some direction that will be 
worth while to him and to society. The 
situation is this: A great many in the com- 
munity are without profitable ways of 
spending their leisure time; they represent 
a variety of types both in education and 
in experience, all of them firmly convinced 
that the school and the teachers have long 
since been outgrown. Their memories of 
the school may be far from pleasant, and 
in nearly every case it is likely considered 
an impractical institution. How can they 
be reached? For such the ‘‘entrance 
group’’ must be made unusually attractive. 
The methods of the formal school can not 
prevail. Restrictions are to be eliminated 
—the freedom of the club permitted. Con- 
versation, sociability and discussion should 
characterize the meeting, all views must be 
respected. As the meetings progress the 
leader, as he becomes acquainted with each 
member and familiar with his indicated in- 
terests, should be able to suggest some other 
group where more could be learned about 
the topic that makes the strongest appeal. 

It must not be understood that such a 
plan involves the abandonment of all simi- 
lar work now conducted by existing or- 
ganizations and private agencies, having 
the same ends in view. It means rather 
the supplying of an organization capable 
of meeting the existing needs which ex- 
perience has indicated can not be met from 
private sources. 

And now the question, ‘‘ How finance this 
work?’’ There is but one adequate means, 
taxation. The proposition does not prevent 
the employment of volunteer workers, when 
they can be secured, but the proportions of 
the task force the realization now as never 
before of the need for public support. In 
this connection it may be noted that Con- 
gress is considering the appropriation 





of a substantial sum for the pro 


Ne 


Americanization program in the yar 
states. That such program may be ecarria 


on under the proper educational direerjoy 


and given the motives that should always 
characterize similar activities in a dep ) 
racy, it is highly desirable that the se! 
apply themselves to this task without 
ditional delay. 


It is not to be expected that the work 


outlined can be definitely formulated ang 
standardized in detail. The improbabilit, 


of such an educational miracle is better 
understood when the development of any 
institution is reviewed. Indeed it wil! be 
well to remember that one functier (f this 
enlarged school shall always be .. remain 


in a great measure an experiment station 


never stopping long enough to standardize 
and always needing the direction of the 


keenest scientific minds. The training 
leaders and workers for this type of edu 


cational activity should not longer be over- 
looked, for only in the hands of such is the 


realization of the aims possible. 

This presentation is based on the ides 
that the school is the primary and most 
effective agency in social progress and t! 


the time has now come when that agency 


foyy 


should be endowed with sufficient funds 
and dominated by leaders who sense its 
responsibility in serving more adequately 
than it has ever done the community in 


which it is located to the end that ever) 


individual shall realize on the one hand 
what society has done, is doing and may 
yet do for him, and on the other hand he 
shall have a definite and clear conviction 
as to what he may and should do for so 


ciety. 
Frevertc RutTHerrorD HAMILTON 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


were 


were 








EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


ole DURING THE WAR AND 
arried AFTER 

xe the faults and merits of a 
wa} tion's edueational system opinion has 


y never been more at variance than 
expressed of Germany by 
; during the last 
sis of the many evaluations of Ger- 


various 
score of years. 
Work »an education will yield a queer but inter- 
odge-podge containing side by side 


_ 


iresque comments of praise and odious 
etter ~onunciamentos of condemnation. With 
; any \meriea’s entrance into the war and the 
‘inning of its active participation in the 
t is of course not altogether aston- 
nain shing to find an almost complete cessation 


ition ‘ favorable reaction to things German. 
rdize Emotion had usurped the throne of reason, 
F the nd for the time being even some of the 
American minds paid homage to 

edu the new-crowned king. Many of the erst- 
le commendable aspects of German edu- 
the ition were now entirely forgotten and in 
instances even directly repudiated. 

‘hus for a period of time we often heard 
f the lack of democracy in the German 
ool system, of the absence of equal 
pportunity for all, of the mistaken em- 
hasis upon knowledge, of the growing 
spirit of individualism and materialism, of 
the stern and oftentimes cruel discipline, 
f the ineuleation of unflinching and un- 
juestioning obedience to authority. That 


io of nest 


bas i number of the many devastating criti- 
- isms hurled against German education 
my were right and justified no unbiassed stu- 
| he 


lent would attempt to deny. Many of the 
on evils that were so vehemently ‘‘exposed’’ 
$0- lid actually exist. However, it would not 

be diffeult to show that some of these evils 
> not at all restricted to Germany but 
were characteristic of European pre-war 
education in general. It must also be 
remembered that not a few of the so-called 
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evils were mere phantoms riding the un- 


bridled imagination of some overheated 
alarmist. 
Now that the world is once more at 


peace and reason has to a certain extent 
resumed its former place of honor it might 
not be amiss to point out that even before 
the war the Germans themselves were not 
entirely unaware of the various defects 
underlying their educational structure. In 
fact, 
Lay, 


such educational eminentissimos as 
Gaudig, Stern, Gurlitt, 


Spranger and many others had for a long 


Natorp, 


time been pointing the way to better things 
in education. Never had there actually 
been a dearth of constructive educational 
criticism in Germany. There had been for 
the last decade before the world cataclysm 
an ever-increasing number of ideas for 
educational reform and the seed of many 
of these had actually borne fruit. Un- 
fortunately, however, the development of 
most pedagogical ideas was rudely inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the world war. 
Especially was this true at the beginning 
of the conflict when all efforts were con- 
centrated to bring about a speedy and suc- 
cessful termination of the struggle. Edu- 
cational evolution, however, never came to 
a complete standstill and as Germany’s 
cherished hope of speedy victory began to 
dim in the mists of time the various move- 
ments for educational reform began to 
glimmer brighter and brighter. 

It is hardly necessary to state that a war 
spread over a number of years was bound 
to exercise a profound influence upon the 
existing school organization. For the time 
being actual needs imposed by war condi- 
tions were the sole dictators of educational 
policy. Conditions were so abnormal that 
no ordinary school program could possibly 
have been adhered to. Educational aims 
and methods had to be reshaped. The 
student’s time now more than ever was 


drafted to serve his nation. The exigencies 
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of the period, moreover, had a very power- 
ful effect upon the various school subjects. 
The conscious attempt was made to corre- 
late the several subjects with war events 
and experiences. This is the so-called 
Kriegspadagogik, which for a time held full 
sway in the German school. 

education were un- 


besetting German 


limited difficulties. Classes were becoming 
fewer but larger. The supply of capable 
teachers, however, was steadily decreasing. 
In fact, as more and more teachers were 
called to the colors, it beeame necessary in 
some instances to close the schools entirely. 
were not receiving 
adequate They 
rushed through school so that they too 
might in the horrible 
European means of the 
Notreifepriifung it was possible for boys 
to be graduated ahead of their time, re- 
gardless of their actual school attainment. 
From a seat in the classroom these gradu- 


Children, moreover, 


instruction. were being 


play their role 


tragedy. By 


ates usually passed into some branch of 


military service. Teachers as well as 
pupils spent a great deal of time in some 
kind of patriotic work. They sought and 
collected such much-needed war necessities 
as metal, paper and wool. They partici- 
pated in the various patriotic drives and 
war loans. In harvest time children of 
the rural districts were exempt from school 
attendance in order that they might help 
to gather in the crops. Girls received spe- 
cial instruction in cooking and knitting and 
spent a great deal of time in these two 
activities. It was but natural that military 
training should receive greater stress than 
ever before. Ordinary gymnastics were 
developed the line of military 
drill. Students were trained in endurance, 
in marches and other military exercises. 
For youths between the ages of sixteen 


were organized the 


along 


and twenty there 


so-called Wehrkraftvereine which corre- 
sponded somewhat to our own home de- 
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fense organizations. Hygiene for the ; 
being received a very great emphasis 
And yet such emphasis was de me 
to bear no worthwhile fruit. The 
ing scarcity of food was having a 
direful effect upon the German yoy) 
Even to-day the war generation of Gun . 
children is showing the horrible resy); 
undernourishment during 
war. It is true that by means of pub! 
and private donations attempts were mid 
to solve this problem of food. 
nately, however, such philanthropic ¢ 
deavors—especially towards the end of + 
war—could not possibly have been suece 
ful. It is of course hardly necessary 
comment that starving children can not } 
expected to do even average work at seh 
Under such conditions it was almost 
possible to maintain any degree of 
cipline, especially since the head of + 
family was in most instances away fro: 
home at the battle front. 
mining of discipline was in 


deed. 


incre is 


s 


sustained 


Unfort 


This under 
turn a ver 
serious menace to morals and soon mad 
itself felt in many ways. 

As the war progressed these vari 
transformations in the 
ternal foundations of the German edu 
tional structure were more or less bound 
to have their effect. 
the war various measures aiming at edu- 
cational reform were undertaken. In 1915 
the Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und 
Unterricht made provision for a center 
information concerning education in al! 
ramifications. In the same year Prussia 
by ministerial decree set out to reform in- 
struction in history. In 1916 an attemp' 
was made to facilitate the transfer of s! 
dents from lower to higher schools 
the following year a new regulation ¢ 


internal and ex- 


Even in the midst 


Ty 


cerning the examination of candidates ! 
teaching positions at higher schools w 
put into foree. In 1918 
promulgated by which every state highe 


rp 


measures Wwe 
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s to have a parent advisory 

Elternbeirat). While the school 

ement may have been somewhat 

the progress of the war it is 

ess salutary to note that the Ger- 

were looking towards the fu- 

Vhat the new school of Germany 

ce no one could of course ex- 

ell. Still, judging from the 

ra of edueational tracts which began 

.r towards the close of the conflict, 

ng seemed assured, and that was 

t no matter what sort of school program 

rmany would finally adopt its new school 

essentially different from that of 
regime. 

the end of the world struggle and 

downfall of the empire in 1918 the 

for school reform received a 

e dic impetus. In all the German states 

f ; nd changes in the existing educa- 

systems were undertaken. As in 

‘s such changes tended at the outset 

; excessively radical and in most in- 

mad nees proved to be of an ephemeral 

An inkling as to what sort of 

rious tional program might finally be ex- 

1 ex ted can be gained from the action of 

dines the Prussian government, which on Novem- 

1918, pledged itself to the ‘‘develop- 

Ist of ment of all cultural institutions, especially 

7 Volkssehule, the establishment of the 

1915 Einheitsschule and the liberalization of the 

| from all elerical supervision.’’ A 

or of new ministry of education (Ministerium 

1 its fir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Volksbild- 

= ng) was formed. Composed largely of 

0 it “clalists this ministry under the direction 

Adolf Hoffman is noteworthy, especially 

st ‘or its attitude towards instruction in his- 

ind religion. History was no longer 

utilized as a means of instilling 

f other peoples and nationalities, 

was it rather as a means of fostering inter- 


} 


rere national understanding and goodwill. In 


0 


her regions instruction there was no longer 





to be any coercion. Children whose par- 
ents so desired might be excused from re- 
ligious instruction. It is of course quite 
understandable why such an extremely 
liberal program in religious instruction 
would be almost certain to arouse opposi- 
tion on the part of the various sects whose 
chief interest lay in the inculcation of de- 
nominational dogma. 

Of the various educational reform pro- 
grams one of the most interesting is that 
proposed in November, 1918, by the Ger- 
man Lehrerverein. Among other things it 
demanded the complete mental and phys- 
ical development of every child according 
to the latest principles of the science of 
education, the establishment of the Ein- 
heitsschule from the kindergarten through 
the higher schools, the assurance of an edu- 
eation for every child according to its 
ability and its cultural desires, regardless 
of class, creed or wealth of its parents, 
greater provision for poor children by 
means of free tuition and free clothing and 
feeding, extension of compulsory education 
to eighteen years, abolishment of clerical 
supervision and substitution of lay profes- 
sional supervision therefor, guarantee of 
the teacher’s liberty of teaching, a national 
school board to be assisted by a parent- 
teacher advisory council. Similar pro- 
grams were set up by other teachers’ 
societies throughout Germany. 

With the downfall of the radical inde- 
pendent socialists the Hoffmann ministry 
of education passed out of existence. Dur- 
ing its brief stay in office it had earned for 
itself the bitter animosity of the clericals 
and the conservatives. The succeeding 
ministry, headed by the late Konrad 
Haenisch, a majority socialist, while meet- 
ing with tremendous opposition from many 
sides, was nevertheless somewhat more 
mildly inclined than its predecessor and 
by means of its constructive program was 


able to assuage the fears of some of its 
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opponents. Himself a former teacher 
Haenisch was in ardent sympathy with the 
reform movement in all its various phases. 
His proclamation to teachers and students 
of November, 1918, is replete with the 
highest type of educational idealism. A 
ministeria! decree of April, 1920, made 
provision for student self-government es- 
sentially according to the Haenisch pro- 
This proposed that every higher 
school should organize a Schulgemeinde 


gram. 


to be participated in by teachers and stu- 
dents and directed by a teacher elected by 
the group. Biweekly meetings were to be 
held in which there was to be free dis- 
cussion of any school question. From the 
Schulgemeinde a council was to be organ- 
ized which was to represent the interests 
of the student body and which was to 
cooperate with the faculty in the mainte- 
nance of discipline. Another meritorious 
achievement of the Haenisch ministry was 
the further development of the parent 
eouncils. Begun before 
Haenisch’s ineumbeney such councils were 
now thoroughly democratized. Their es- 
sential purpose was to promote a better 
and closer relationship between the school 
and the home. Membership in the council 
was determined at the rate of one member 
for every fifty children. Membership, 
moreover, was restricted solely to parents, 
although school administrators might be 
accorded the privilege of an advisory 
eapacity. One of the most important ad- 
vances made in German education was the 
provision of September, 1919, whereby all 
teachers of at least two years’ professional 
service to the state might take university 
courses in philosophy, pedagogy and the 
political sciences and might be admitted as 
candidates for the doctorate. The tremen- 
dous significance of this step can only be 
grasped when one bears in mind the hith- 
erto intransigeant and conservative attitude 
on the part of most European universities 


advisory even 
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towards pedagogy as an_independe: 
science. 
Devoting an entire part to educa 


{ 


Weimer constitution of August 11. 1910 


proceeded to lay the foundation of a poy 
reformed German educational system. 7 
detail the 
articles of the new constitution is of ¢ 


give in various eduecatioy 
impossible within the scope of this bri 
paper.’ A short exposition of some of 

most important provisions might, however 
be helpful. Art and 
teaching are free and have the assuray 

Publie se] 

teachers are state officers with the righ: 
and duties of the same. School super 
vision is under the state under professior 
Education is 


science and 


of the state’s protection. 


educationists. compulsor; 
for at least eight years and is to be | 
attendance at a 
school until the pupil’s eighteenth year 
The publie school system is to be organize 
as an organic unit. There is to be 
common school (Grundschule) for 
children. Public money may be voted by 
German provinces and communes to assis! 
poor parents in their childrer 
through the middle and higher se! 
Civie training and manual training ar 
part of the school curriculum. 
as the goal of education in all schools 


lowed by continuat 


sending 


‘fa moral education, a sense of respons 
bility to the state, individual and profes 
sional efficiency in the spirit of Germa 


To be set 


n 


nationality and of international reconcilia- 


tion.’’ Special provision is made for th 


regulation of private schools. 


rn 


paratory schools (Vorschulen) are even: 


tually to be abolished. Religion, as in th 


days of the empire, is still regarded as pat 
of the school curriculum. 


1Cf., ‘*What the War teaches about Educa 
tion,’’ Moore, Macmillan; also ‘‘The Old anc 
New Germany,’’ Coar, Knopf; 
Lehrer in der Reichsverfassung,’’ J. Hoffman 
Dietz. 


Private pre- 
The pupil, how- 


1 the 


‘¢ Schule und 








not compelled to take religion, nor 
eacher foreed to teach it. It is also 
i that communities shall have the 
establish schools according to the 
lar religious creed or views of the 
patrons. 
ithout the various educational 
f the constitution there breathes 
_yernal freshness of adolescent democracy. 
‘ not always directly expressed, equality 
hildren of all classes and creeds 
evertheless implicit. Unfortunately, 
. constitution in its endeavor to please 
iny contending factions as possible 
1s bound to assume a breadth of state- 
= ment which was bound eventually to result 
This lack of 
has since been the source of much 


cueness. regrettable 
controversy. 
Mas Following the adoption of the new con- 
. ; stitution there was held at Berlin in June, 
1920, a conference of some six hundred of 
rman} Edu- 
tors from all parts of the nation flocked 
s Reichsschulkonferenz. Besides teach- 
rs there were present at this conference 


triolic 


presentatives of various organizations, re- 

ligious societies, ete. The principal work 
e gathering was the discussion of the 
rious reform movements in an endeavor 
rovide some basis for the application 

f the constitution. This work was neces- 
sarily carried on in committee and although 
results were not always reached without 
bitter controversy and much dissension, the 

nference nevertheless did succeed in send- 
ing a ray of sunlight into the somewhat 

londed pedagogical heavens.? 

Since the advent of peace, and even for 
some time before, German education has 
undoubtedly been passing through a tur- 
bulent period of ‘‘Sturm und Drang.’’ 
2 While the furor of this pedagogical storm 
und *For a complete verbatim report of discussions 


ceedings see ‘‘ Die Reichsschulkonferenz,’’ 
Quelle and 


man and pr 


Meyer, Leipzig. 
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has of late somewhat abated, nevertheless 
there still occurs intermittent thunder and 
The (often er- 
translated as ‘*work’’ 


lightning. Arbeitsschule 
roneously 
is still in the controversial stage. 


its founda- 


the 
school } 
The Einheitsschule, 
tion has been laid in the shape of the so- 
called four-year Grundschule, is neverthe 
less still incompletely worked out. Pri- 
vate preparatory still exist, al- 
though the constitution would eventually 
disestablish them. As a matter of fact it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether this pro- 
vision will ever be put into active opera- 
tion. Probably the most vexatious ques- 
tion confronting German education to-day 
is the adjustment of the relationship be- 
tween church and state in the matter of 
school control. Although the constitution 
specifically provides for lay supervision and 
education, the 
not as yet 


although 


schools 


for religious freedom in 
various denominations have 
fully accepted these requirements and are 
bringing all sorts of pressure to bear in 
order to regain their former power over 
education. Yet withal German education 
has unquestionably been inoculated with 
the germ of democracy. While higher edu 
cation will undoubtedly always be a matter 
of natural selection, nevertheless provided 
a student has the ability and the desire for 
such education, it is quite possible for him 
to attain it. Like their Swiss and Austrian 
brethren German school teachers are to- 
day manifesting an intense interest in their 
profession. Various teachers’ societies are 
working in collaboration with psychological 
and pedagogical institutes in the conduct 
of educational experiments. Professor Wil- 
liam Stern, of Hamburg, and director of 
the municipal psychological laboratory, is 
working hand in hand with teachers, phy- 
sicians and other authorities in determining 
scientific ways and means for the improve- 
ment of education. Of recent years Ger- 
many has been devoting a great deal of 
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time to the selection and education of gifted 
children. The problem of vocational se- 
lection, too, is receiving great stress. 

On the whole it might be said that while 
Germany's educational problems are by no 
means solved and while they should quite 
rightfully give precedence to foreign and 
domestie questions of greater contemporary 
concern and importance, nevertheless it 
may safely be predicted that in the days to 
come Germany will undoubtedly evolve an 
exemplary school system, one in which it 
can take just pride and from which its for- 
eign critics may perhaps learn with profit. 

ApoupH E. MEYER 

NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GIFTS OF THE CARNEGIE CORPORA- 
TION FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
LIBRARY WORK 
Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
announced appropriations of $4,000,000 for the 
furtherance of library United 
States. Of this amount $2,000,000 is appropri- 


work in the 


ated for the endowment of library schools, 
$1,000,000 for the endowment of the American 
Library Association, and $1,000,000 for the 
current work of the association and the schools 
during the ten years while the permanent en- 
dowment is becoming available in annual eap- 
ital payments. 

It is stated that half the sum for library 
schools will be devoted to the strengthening of 
schools already in operation to enable them to 
maintain a higher and a more uniform standard. 
The second half will be devoted to the establish- 
ment in some university of a graduate school 
of librarianship, which will make it possible 
for a certain number of librarians each year 
to receive expert training and to assist in solv- 
ing, as a part of their graduate work, library 
problems which require extended research. 

Charles F. Belden, director of the Boston 
Publie Library and president of the American 

3Cf., ‘*Edueating Gifted Children in Ham- 
burg,’’ R. Jahrling, Pedagogical Seminary, XXX, 


p. 35; ‘*Berlin Schools for Gifted Children,’’ 


Adolph E. Meyer, id., XXX, 205. 
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Library Association, has made 
statement in the Boston Evening Tra) 


The million dollars given as endow 
American Library Association will d 
the association on a permanent basis 
fifty years of steady growth from smal] 
this national association of librarians has } 
stantly hampered in its plans for constr 
by lack of funds; it has led a hand-to-1 
ence, and until very recently large pr 
had to remain as unrealized ideals in thy 
the leaders of the association. 

During recent years, however, in 
other educational foundations, the Can 
poration, mindful of its founder’s devotion to + ¢ 
extension of libraries, has come to the res 
has given liberally toward the prosecution of . st 
ous lines of work which are already shoy 
fruit. Among these enterprises have beer 
extension in the publishing activity of t! 
tion; the conduct of far-reaching studies 
problems of education for librarianship, ji 
a searching survey of existing library sc] 
exhaustive survey of methods of library 
practiced in the libraries of America; and 4 
fort, destined to revolutionize the popular 
the function of a public library, to em! 
libraries of the country upon active e 
work, and to devise means and methods by | 
they may carry it on to the most practical « 

It is highly gratifying that, after these ye: 
experiment, the Carnegie Corporation has | 
so convinced of the fitness of the American L 
Association for carrying forward the w 
begun that it has decided to create this end 
The raising of an adequate endowment has | 
part of the plans for the jubilee year of t 
ciation’s history. With this great gift as a: 
cleus, the association will go forward confident 
in its campaign for a much larger sum, whic! 
put its work of promoting library servic 


r 


brarianship on a secure and permanent found 


HONORS OR INDEPENDENT STUDY 
PLANS AT WISCONSIN AND 
MIDDLEBURY 

Dvrine the past week announcements | 
been made by the college of letters and seie! 
of the University of Wisconsin and by M 
bury College that honors or independent stu 
plans will be put into effect at those insti! 
next year. 

The method of individual study at Wis 
is explained as follows: 
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PF ¢he n Y Por the mai ri } } 
the requirements for the major the Student Council and the Daily News is co 
nts may permit upper group stu operating. ; 
stitute individual work, under the " : ' 
- vs alas The scope of the investigation is stated thus 
member of the department, for a 


: Study of students’ motives for ng to « 
of credits ordinarily earned in wady Of Mucente” moti ing 


S ntional substitution of individual for lege and their vocational interests; what aims and 
i be subject to the approval of the ambitions they had in coming here; what extra cur 
e. Students electing to do indi riculum activities they have been interested 
" 3 of regular class work, shall. what educational, cultural or professional aims in 
of their senior year, pass a com terested them. 
notion on the work offered for tk How the undergraduate thinks the curriculun 
yurse and outside course. Any stu could be made more interesting and stimulating 


» him 
ne superior work in his major and vo him. 
vith distinction a comprehensive ex Viewpoint of the undergraduate on the value of 
, . freshm: ar an he reasons for choosing tl 
the work offered for his major may freshman year and the reasons for choosing th 
upon the recommendation of the academic or the Sheffield Scientific School for the 
be granted ‘‘honors in the major.’’ ™#!™ course. 

all their work in course, as well as Previous school record; cultural interest of the 


student and of his home; the possible effect of 


g it partly in course and partly outside , 
ll, with the approval of the depart home influences and the college affiliations of 
eligible for such examination and Parents. 
Data as to the income of the professors, as to 
the income and expenses of students, and the pos 
Middlebury College a limited number of gible relation of family income to the educational 
seniors are to be given a chance to and cultural interest, the facts establishing the 
ndependent study during 1926-27. The occupational and economic background of the stu 
ege is to be limited to not more than the dent body. 
eent. of the class of 1927 “who have How the students spend their time. This will 
iverage grade of 80 per cent. or over require every student to keep track of the time 
eir first three vears.” spent for at least a week; of how much time he 
: spends on recreational, educational and other school 
im work for the year under this sys-  .tivities. 
st be equivalent to that required by ten 
yurses open to seniors, but it may be The week of April 12-18 has been chosen by 
vy outside of classes or in any combina- the student committee for studying the distribu- 
lass work and independent study upon tion of activities. Students are asked to keep 
the student and the adviser agree. On com- aq record of what they do with their time during 
f the year’s work each student will be re- this week and to record it on time charts sup- 
ass a comprehensive oral and written plied in the questionnaires. 
re before a committee of the faculty con Objections have been voiced in communica- 
Ap the adviser as wepenesars and two others tions to the Daily News, to which the paper has 
by him to act as examiners. The final ; ee — 
lepend entirely on the examination, or replied editorially. In addition to the editors 
given only partial weight, as the adviser of the News, a committee of prominent under- | 
ine in each case. graduates, representing every class in the uni- 
versity, has published a statement assuring stu 
4 PERSONNEL INVESTIGATION AT dents that no questions will be asked which will 
YALE UNIVERSITY disclose any information which is not helpful. 
| 


/ 


a beginning of systematic personnel work 
t Yale, students are being asked to fill out a APPROPRIATIONS TO NEGRO 
stionnaire giving facts about their past and SCHOOLS BY THE SLATER 
resent. The procedure will follow a scheme BOARD 
‘reed upon by President Angell, Director A. THat the appropriations of the John F. 
Crawford, of the Bureau of Appointments, Slater Fund for negro schools in the south for 
1 Russell L. Post, editor-in-chief of the Yale 1925-26 totals $68,850 is brought out in the 


vs. A student committee representing annual report of trustees just published. Be- 
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yond this the Slater Board is expending $70,- elevate the working classes of the city 


000 from other funds for training schools and York. These classes have constituted the mg 
$3,000 for the General Education Board toward tional work of Cooper Union throug 
town and city schools, or a total amount of The ever present thought of the tr 


$141,850. 
The training schools referred to are county 


been to improve existing courses rather 
enlarge the accommodations at the expens: 
instruction given, for it is their opinion ¢ 


schools, to which the Slater Fund eontributes ea 
this way the institution’s contribution to aid 


$500 each for salaries, provided public funds ang the community in which they live ca: 

of $1,000 are raised and certain other terms accomplished. In cooperation with the B 
are met. There are 233 such schools in four- Education of the City of New York and wit 
teen southern states, having a total of 66,136 Peoples Institute, lectures on varied topics are st 
pupils and 1,563 teachers. Of these 40 have being conducted in the great hall of Cooper U; 
reached the full high school grade, with 7,555 
pupils. In 1912 there were only four county 


Through the efforts of the graduates 
gs om union’s endowment has been increased, by; 
training schools and 20 teachers. The average 24s . 

ee ditional laboratory equipment is said to }y 
salary then paid the teachers was $267; in 
1925 it was $614. 


To encourage local effort small appropria- 


pressing need. The present registration of sty 
dents of the union is 2,800. 


The outstanding fact about the colleges js + 


tions are made through the board to boards of : F 
remarkable increase in the number of students 


education in thirty-four town and city schools ; 
. ' regular college classes looking to degree. In 19 


; aia : 21 the regular college students in the sixteen inst 
, = 3 ocre- . . . 
motion of industrial work. Amounts aggre tutions given above was 1,062; in 1924-25 the nu 


in seven southern states expressly for the pro- 


gating $9,400 have also been donated to certain per was 2.123, that is, in five years the nu: 

private secondary schools which do high school was almost exactly doubled. In forty leading 

work, stitutions, including the above, the number of reg Tt 
As has been reported in ScHoou anp Society lar college students in 1920-21 was 1,601; in 1924 

the Slater Fund donated to the Hampton- 25 the number was 4,084. This increase has 

Tuskegee endowment campaign $30,000 payable in spite of the fact that there has been a g: 

Beyond the $10,000 pay- increase in strictness of requirements. This gr 


in three installments. : 
in college work has added greatly to the need for 


ment for the present year the fund is giving 
$12,250 to other negro colleges and universities. 


a9 | 


increase in salary expenses. Many institutions ar 
finding it impossible to secure such additional : 


In 1924 25 the aggregate was $15,800, not in- ie ROO AE TE TEE EERE a 
cluding a special donation of $7,000 to Fisk i 
University. THE FINANCIAL CONDITIONS OF 
OHIO SCHOOLS - 

THE WORK OF COOPER UNION THE Baxter Bill, providing remedial action in , 


THE improvement of its present courses regard to the revenues of school districts and 
rather than expansion of its facilities is the aim municipalities of Ohio, was passed by the Ger ‘ 
of the trustees of Cooper Union, the pioneer eral Assembly at its recent special session and 
adult education institution of New York City, is now effective. The governor refused to sign 


which was founded in 1859 by Peter Cooper the bill but allowed it to become a law without : 

. e Ue 
for the advancement of art and science. The his signature. 
trustees of Cooper Union are President R. The hope is, as expressed by the Ohio Teacher : 


Fulton Cutting, J. P. Morgan, Charles W. that the new law will give school districts a! 
Gould, Thomas Snell and Gano Dunn. In a _ least temporary relief. The journal believe 


recent statement the trustees said: however, that one thing is quite sure, and that byt 
During its existence of over half a century that it does not pay off the heavy indebtedness that 
Cooper Union has given free education to over has already been incurred. The people must e ms 


200,000 men and women, regardless of race or pect increased taxation in order to eliminate t* 
creed, without money and without price. The plan heavy handicap of a bonded indebtedness amoun Wi 
of the institution centered first of all in free ing now to nearly one billion dollars. The mes - 


satan 


evening classes that would tend to improve and sure in question does permit boards of educst 
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total levy outside of the limitations In the past it had been found practically im- 
Section 5349-5B amounting to @ maximum possible to accurately compute the cost of a gen- 
. wad a board of education must eral increase in teachers’ salaries, because of the 
petition for the levy of said addi varying dates of appointments throughout the 
year. 


On September 1, 1925, a common anniversary 


+h petition must come from tax 
se of t -; and be presented to the board of education 


that t tra levy can be made. It is perfectly 


+ is needed is not more authority to 10°F all teachers and members of the supervising 
at is nee ‘ 


; and issue additional bonds, but to Staff was established, and as a consequence sal- 


Board os tional revenue to pay off bonds already ary imereases and adjustments may be gauged 
with ¢ a . The school people of the state can not with greater precision than heretofore. 

st , their responsibility in giving this matter a The cost for the last four months of the 
rl yreful study and in demanding that the financial year 1925 was taken in that year. The 


assembly to be elected next fall shall give fyl] effect of this increase will not come until 

w .) legislation that will restore the situation 1930, but the greater proportion of the cost, ap- 
~~ oS 1 wri > enac > a e Sr ° ° : » . 
| prior to the enactment of the Smith proximating $1,000,000, comes in the financial 


year of 1926. 


Notice has been given to school districts of The usual growth and expansion of the school 
prompt and full reports of indebted- system, including the opening of new school 


; for operating expenses must be made to the _ buildings, the appointment of additional teach- 
in e auditor. The net deficiency certified to ers and other employees and other necessary ex- 
ir either be ineluded in the budget for the penses account for the balance. 
the nur next vear or years not exceeding five, or funded In discussing this year’s budget, Mr. Sulli- 
ed under section 4 of the Baxter law.” van said, “It is well to note another outstand- 
| ing factor accounting for increased cost. Bos- 


reg THE SCHOOL BUDGET OF BOSTON ton has more pupils in its Latin and high 
_— schools, in proportion to its population, than 


as cor {yw increase of $2,738,406 over 1925 is pro- : rege a. 
: any other large city in the country. 
genera | for in the 1926 school budget of Boston. ; P - 
growt The Boston School Committee passed the an- GRANTS IN AID OF RESEARCH IN THE 
eed for appropriation order at a special meeting HUMANISTIC AND SOCIAL 
Ons are stweek. The order totalled $14,005,274, which SCIENCES 
vi a s exclusive of the item for alteration and re- Tue American Council of Learned Societies 
aia pair of school buildings—an item of $1,691,898 has been enabled, through an annual subvention 
OF be provided under special statutes. of $5,000 for three years, to offer in 1926, 1927 
As quoted in the Boston Evening Transcript, and 1928 a limited number of small grants to 
a \lexander M. Sullivan, business agent, stated individual scholars to assist them in carrying on 
te ond that the inereased cost has been brought about definite projects of research in the humanistic 
e Ger numerous factors. and social sciences. The maximum sum ayail- 
a In the first place, an amendment to the Bos- able for any single grant is $300. 
> im ‘on city charter changed the financial year pe- The grants are designed to facilitate and en 
rithout nod, February 1 to January 31, to January 1 to courage research by mature scholars who are 





Jecember 31. The consequence of this change accomplished in scientifie methods of investiga 
s that the expenditure for the financial year tion, who are engaged in constructive projects 


mechan 
ote af \'25 covered an eleven-month period, instead of of research, and who are in actual need of such 
plieves ‘he usual twelve-month period. An increase of aid and unable to obtain it from other sources. 
a re than one million dollars in 1926 is at- The grants are available for such purposes as 
na ted to this change. travel, personal and secretarial assistance, the 
aa Un September 1, 1925, a general increase in preparation or purchase of maps, charts and 
te the salaries was allowed all teachers and members appliances, statistical compilations, computa- 

1 ‘the supervising staff under additional appro- tions, copies, photographs, ete. 

ea Pmating power granted by chapter 309 of the The Council entrusted to its Committee on 
vation ets of 1925. Aid to Research the selection of the scholars 
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to whom awards should be made. The Com 


mittee consists of the following members: Guy 
Stanton Ford, chairman, professor of history 
and dean of the Graduate School in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Edwin F. Gay, professor 
of economic history in Harvard University and 
direetor of research of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York City; Edwin 
Greenlaw, professor of English in the Johns 
Hopkins University; Gordon J. Laing, pro- 
fessor of Latin and dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Literature in the University of 
Chicago; Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, pro- 
fessor of philosophy and dean of the Faculties 
of Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Sci- 
ence in Columbia University. 

In conformity with the decisions of this ecom- 
mittee, the council announces the list of scholars 
to whom awards have been made for the year 
1926, as follows: 


Professor J. M. Ariail, Columbia College, Columbia, 
8. C. To aid in completing his study of English 
influences on Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

Professor C. R. Baskerville, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. History of Song Drama in England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Professor C. H. Beeson, University of Chicago, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Rotographs, etce., of manuscripts of 
medieval humanist, Lupus of Ferrieres. 

Dr. Samuel Flagg Bemis, Washington, D.C. Study 
of the Mississippi Question and the Spanish- 
American Treaty of 1795. 

Professor C. E. Carter, Miami University. Collect- 
ing and editing the correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Gage. 

Dr. Stephen D’Irsay, Yale University. Travel to 
complete History of Medieval Medicine. 

Professor Rebert Forsythe, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Material for a study of the life of Charles 
Lord Mohun. 

Professor W. F. Galpin, University of Oklahoma. 
American Grain Trade in the Napoleonic Period. 

Dr. Clyde L. Grose, Northwestern University. <A 
bibliography of English history, 1660-1760. 

Professor Chester P. Higby, University of North 
Carolina. The social and economic history of 
Bavaria during the Napoleonic Period. 

Professor Paul Kaufman, American University. 
The Collier edition of the second folio of Shakes- 
peare. 

Professor Charles C. Marden, Princeton University. 
Fourteenth century manuscripts of Gonzalo de 
Berceo. 
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Professor Wm. A. Nitze, University 
Brussels manuscript of Romance Per 

Professor Bertha Haven Putnam, Mt. H 
lege. Practices of justices of the | 

later Middle Ages (England). 

Stuart A. Rice, Dartmouth 
Measuring public opinion. 

Professor David M. Robinson, The Johns 4 

Greek and Latin inseript 


Professor 


University. 
Sardis. 

Dr. Waldo Grinnell Colleg 
nell, Iowa. The direct primary in its relat 
tenure of office. 

Dr. George Stephenson, University of Min 


Schumacher, 


History of Swedish immigrants in the U. § 
Dr. W. D. Trautman, Case School of Applied s 
ence. Poems of Gautier de Coincy. 


Dr. David Stevens, The University of C 
Bibliography of Milton, 1800 to present 
Professor Victor J. West, Stanford Uniy 

The use of money in elections. 


For the Council, 
Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG, 


Secre fary 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue formal inauguration of Dr. Daniel L 
Marsh, as president of Boston University, w 
be held on May 15. 


Dr. GLENN FRANK, president of the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, is to be the chief speaker « 
the founder’s day celebration of the Universit 
of Virginia on April 13, which is the one huo- 
dred and eighty-third anniversary of the bir 
of Thomas Jefferson. 


At the twenty-first annual meeting ot 
North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools held in Chicago from Mareh 1’ 
to 20, the general program included an address 
by President James Rowland Angell, of Ya! 
University, on “Selection for Higher Education 
in a Democracy,” and at the banquet address 


H 


by the president of the association, President 
M. Gage, Coe College, on “A Good Word to: 
the College,” and “The Educational Under 
world” by the assistant director of the America 
Council on Education, David Allan Robertso! 


Dr. Cuartes C. WILitamson, who is ! 
earrying on statistical studies for the Rocke 
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Foundation and was recently statistician 
Carnegie Corporation’s Americanization 
chief of the division of economies in 

New York Public Library, has been ap- 
rector of university libraries at Co- 
University. Mr. Roger Howson, now 
rarian, has been appointed librarian. 
ntention of the trustees to establish a 


ool with standards equivalent to those 
her professional schools of the uni- 


Epwarp T. Devrye, formerly professor 
Columbia University, has been appointed 
essor of social economy and dean of the re- 

organized graduate school of the Amer- 
University at Washington, D. C. 


appointment of Dr. Charles Christopher 

s, of Syracuse, as director of the New 

State Museum has been announced by Dr. 
P. Graves, president of the University 

e State of New York and state commis- 

f education. The appointment is effec- 

May 1. Dr. Adams is at present pro- 

if forest zoology at the New York State 

ege of Forestry at Syracuse University and 

r of the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Ex- 
riment Station. 

Dre. James S. Kine, head of the German de- 
ment of Hamline University, has been ap- 
nted acting dean during the absence of Dr. 

lenry L. Osborn, who is traveling in Europe. 


ProressonR Riverpa H. Jorpan, of Cornell 
University, has been elected a member of the 
secutive committee of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 

Proressor Grover CarLtTon Smita, of the 
engineering college of the University of Cin- 
nnati, has sueceeded George F. Crawford as 
secretary of the City Safety Department. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Federal School- 
men’s Club of Washington, D. C., on April 3 
fleers of the elub for 1926-27 were elected as 

ws: president, Professor Henry Grattan 
yle, George Washington University; vice- 
president, Mr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
the National Edueation Association; secretary, 
Mr. E. O. Harned, Central High School; 
Mr. Mark Biser, Bliss Electrical 
hool; members of the board of governors, 
Dr. E. G. Kimball, Central High School, and 


treasurer, 


Mr. Sherwood D. Shankland, National Educa- 
tion Association. The club was addressed by 
Miss Mary MeSkimmon, president of the Na 
tional Education Association, and by the Honor- 
Butler Wright, assistant 


The membership of the club, which is 


able J. secretary of 
state. 
entering upon its twentieth year, is made up 
of school and college teachers and administra 
tors, private school teachers and members of 
the staffs of the U. S. Bureau of Education, the 
National Education Association, the Library of 
Congress, ete. 

by Richard 


A LIFE-SIZE painted 


Merryman of Rear Admiral Charles Herbert 


portrait 


Stockton, who was president of the George 
Washington University from 1910 to 1918, was 
presented to the university by a group of 
friends and close associates at the university on 
March 23, at a ceremony in Stockton Hall, the 
Washington Law 


new home of the George 


School. 


Dr. Exxiorr R. Payson, oldest active member 
of the Rutgers University faculty, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on February 24. A golf bag 
and a set of golf clubs was presented to him 
by the members of the faculty and a silver 
centerpiece by the undergraduate body. 


A DINNER in honor of his forty-fourth birth- 
day was given recently to President W. A. 
Hanson, of Gettysburg College, by members of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. A gold-headed cane was presented to 
Dr. Hanson with the following inscription: 
“President H. W. A. Hanson from A. A. U. P., 
Gettysburg College, March 12, 1926.” 


Dr. Davin Stuon BLONDHEIM, professor of 
Romance philology at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has received an award of 1,000 frances 
from the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres of the French Institute in recognition 
of his recently published book, “Les Parlers 
Judeo-Romans et La Vetus Latina.” 

Proressor BENJAMIN L. MILLER, head of the 
department of geology at Lehigh University, 
will sail on April 20 for Spain, where he will 
attend the International Geological Congress to 
be held in Madrid from May 24 to 31. 

James F. WALKER has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Westtown School, a school of the 
Orthodox Friends at Westtown, Pa., in place of 
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Dr. C. H. Carter, whose continued illness since 
leaving Syracuse University to assume charge of 
the school has prevented his active acceptance 
of the principalship. 


FRANK J. ARNOLD, principal of Publie School 
115, brooklyn, has been nominated by the New 
York City Board of Superintendents to sueceed 
Cornelius D. Fleming as district superintendent 
of Districts 32 and 36, Brooklyn. Mr. Arnold 
is a graduate of St. Lawrence University and 
has been in public school work for more than 
thirty years. 


D. H. Parron, assistant superintendent of 
Clinton County, Ohio, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Highland County, Ohio, schools, 
for the unexpired term of R. S. Kelsey and 
also for the following year at a salary of $3,000 


per annum. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. C. SEALE, of the Lorain 
County Schools, Ohio, has announced that he 
will retire as superintendent upon the expira- 
tion of his term next August. 


CuHarLes S. Horrenstine has resigned as 
superintendent of the Conshohocken, Pa., pub- 
lie schools and has been succeeded by Edward 
Orrman, a teacher. Ralph N. Weaver, princi- 
pal of the high school, has also presented his 
resignation, to become effective this month. 


IF’. C. KirKENDALL, superintendent of schools 
of Zanesville, Ohio, tendered his resignation on 
March 23. At a meeting of the Board of Edu- 
eation when the board authorized the high- 
school basketball team, winners of the recent 
state tournament, to enter the national tourna- 
ment at Chicago, Mr. Kirkendall opposed com- 
petition in the national tournament on the 
ground that it would interfere with school work. 


JoHnN W. Gruver, a veteran schoolman of 
eastern Pennsylvania, has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Bangor public schools and will 
be placed on a pension on July 1. He will be 
succeeded by O. W. Ackerman, formerly super- 
intendent of the Glenside, Pa., publie schools. 
The salary is $3,500. 


Ernest H. Wrivkrns, dean of the undergrad- 
uate colleges of the University of Chicago, has 
resigned because of ill health. He came to the 
university in 1912 from Amherst, where he was 
professor of Romance languages. 


Proressor GrorGe M. Dutcuer, head of +) 
department of history at Wesleyan Univers: 
and Robert L. Schuyler, professor of history »; 
Columbia University and an authority on Br: 
ish Imperial Development of the ninetoeers 
century, have been appointed visiting professor 
of history at Yale University.  Profes, 
Dutcher will conduct graduate courses jn » 
ern European history and Professor Se} 
in English history. 


Proressor E. A. GARDNER, vice-chancellor 
London University, and Mrs. Gardner were + 
guests of the committee of the Union Inte: 
alliée and Association Grande-Bretagne, Paris 
on March 19. Professor Gardner delivered 
lecture at the Sorbonne on “The Evolutio: 
the Athletic Type in Greece.” 


Dr. E. B. Bryan, of Ohio University, ad 
dressed the Southeastern Ohio Schoolmaster 
Club at Nelsonville, Ohio, on March 26 and 
earlier spoke before the Cincinnati Sch 
masters’ Club. 


Proressor Ricuarp Parsons, of Ohio We 
leyan University, died recently of apoplexy 
following a tour of western states with Pres 
dent Hoffman in the interests of the university 
He was eighty-one years old. In his ear) 
career, Professor Parsons was superintendent 
of schools at Plymouth, Ohio, and later pri: 
cipal of the normal department of Ob 
Wesleyan. 


Dr. JoHN FRANKLIN Forpes, first president 
of Deland Academy and Stetson University 
Florida, died at Rochester, N. Y., on March 3! 
aged seventy-three years. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Puitip MELANCHTON WATTERS 
from 1913 until his retirement last September 
president of Gammon Theological Seminary 
died on March 30, aged sixty-six years. 





Mrs. ExvizasetH Powe. Bonn, who was fo! 
twenty years connected with Swarthmore | 
lege, first as matron and from 1890 to 1906 as 
dean of women, died on March 29 at her home 
at Germantown, Pa. 


Miss Marcaret W. SurHer.ann, for thirty 
years principal of the Columbus City Norms 
School, and an honorary life-member of the 
Ohio State Teachers Association, died recent) 
in her seventy-fifth year. 
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, A. KNOWLES, a teacher in the Phil- 
<-hool, Boston, for forty-four years, died 
, her eighty-second year. She was in- 
n many clubs and societies, among 
Boston Teachers’ Club and the Boston 


Mutual Benefit Association. 


Dr. John D. Bar- 
e of Canada’s most worthy citizens, died 


ESPONDENT writes: 


ek in London, Ontario. By profession 


nr Barnett a mechanical engineer and 


ehtsman, and as such occupied a high posi- 


was 


many years in the general offices of the 
| Trunk Railway. 
tion of rare and out-of-print copies of val- 
which he followed 


His avocation was the 


books—a pursuit 
ehout a long life time, and with special 
























ter his retirement from the services of 
vay. His pursuit carried him far and 

nd he thus accumulated more than 40,000 
volumes, besides an immense number of 

le pamphlets on all subjects. His Shake- 
ana alone numbered more than 1,500 vol- 

es and there was also a large collection of 
son Robert Browning and on Walt Whit- 
He recently bestowed the whole of his 
rary on the University of Western Ontario, 
ch has just completed its fine new buildings. 
e sole condition of the bequest was that the 
‘ks should be freely available to the general 


H11¢e, 


will of Professor Hans C. G. von 


gemann, filed for probate in the Middlesex 


By the 


Court, his library of philological books is left 
to the president and fellows of Harvard Unive: 
for the benefit of the department of Ger- 

inie languages and literatures. 


Tue residuary estate of Artemas Ward, 
ner of the advertising business of Artemas 
Ward, Ine., which is to go to Harvard Univer- 
has now been valued at $4,000,000. The 
| is left in order to establish the General 
irtemas Ward Fund “in memory of the great- 
ecrandfather of the donor, a graduate of Har- 
vard, to establish his reputation, too long neg- 
lected, as a devoted and faithful friend of his 
ountry; to maintain his old homestead at 
Shrewsbury, Mass., as a public patriotic mu- 
eam, and for other such purposes as the uni- 
ersity may deem proper and useful.” 


Ry 4] : ° 
bY the will of the late Henry R. Towne, the 
me from his residuary estate, valued at $2,- 
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616,211, will be used for “an association for 
the establishment and maintenance for the peo- 
ple of the city of New York of museums of the 
This income will be paid to 


’ 


peaceful arts.’ 
such an association during the lifetime of the 
testator’s son, John Henry Towne, at whose 
death the association will receive the principal. 
Mr. Towne requested that the fund should bear 
his name. 

Mrs. ANNA M. Harkness, widow of the late 
Stephen V. Harkness, an early partner of John 
D. Rockefeller, New York City last 
week, aged eighty-eight years. She the 
donor of the group of buildings at Yale Univer- 
sity known as the Harkness Memorial, given in 


died in 
was 


memory of her son, Charles W. Harkness, of 
the 1883. The total Mrs. 
Harkness to Yale are reported to aggregate $9,- 
000,000. In 1925 $100,000 to the 
Union Theological Seminary. With 
Edward S. Harkness, she provided the new Med- 
ical Center in New York with the site at Broad- 
way and 168th Street, 22 acres valued at $4,- 
000,000. 


By the will of Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson, 
Columbia 


class of gifts of 


she gave 


her son, 


Vassar College, Teachers College, 
University and Williams College receive each 


$300,000, 


By the will of Leopold Schepp, half of his 
estate is left to the Leopold Schepp Founda- 
tion, which he had before his death endowed 
with two and a half million dollars to aid de- 
serving boys. 

By the will of Graham F. Blandy, the Uni 
versity of Virginia receives a share of his farm 
land known as “The Tuleyries, providing the 
university will call the farm ‘The Blandy Ex- 
perimental Farm’ and will run it to teach boys 
farming in the various branches, including fruit 
raising.” The entire residuary estate, with the 
exception of about $100,000 in specific bequests, 
will pass to the university on the death of Mrs. 
Blandy. 


THe General Theological 
York City, is seeking a fund of 
An appeal sent to the alumni and friends states 


Seminary, New 
$1,250,000. 


that the seminary is not now able to pay its 


professors adequate salaries. Thirty years ago 


the salary of a professor in the seminary was 
fixed at $4,000 a year and a number of pro- 


fessors’ houses were built in which at that 
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time one could live comfortably on the desig- 
nated salary. These salaries have not been in- 
An additional endow- 
The 
library building needs enlargement, it is stated, 
For employees 
For 


a central heating plant $150,000 is wanted. 


creased for thirty years. 
ment of $50,000 is asked for this account. 


and for this $25,000 is asked. 
other than the professors $200,000 is set. 


Mrs. AMANDA LANDRUM WILSON, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has bequeathed $50,000 to Union 
College for the endowment of “a professorship 
of ethics for teaching by lecture, class instruc- 
tion, or otherwise the fundamental! principles of 
Mrs. Wilson en- 
dowed this professorship in memory of her 
father, the Landrum, who 
was a member of the Kentucky Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and a trustee 
of Augusta College, the first Methodist college 
west of the Allegheny Mountains, of which 


Union College is the direct suecessor. 


morality and good conduct.” 


Reverend Francis 


INCREASED salaries for presidents of normal 


schools throughout Wisconsin have been an- 
nounced by the board of normal school regents. 
The salary of Frank E. Baker, head of the 
state normal in Milwaukee, is to be 
$7,000 a year, beginning on February 1, instead 
of $6,000. outside of 
Milwaukee are to be advanced to $5,500 an- 
nually, beginning on July 1. They now receive 
$5,000. The board adopted a resolution pro- 
viding that after September 1, 1927, the min- 
imum length of the curricula for primary, 
intermediate, grammar, grade and junior high 
school teachers and principals of state graded 
schools shall be three years at the Milwaukee 


and Oshkosh schools. 


school 


Presidents of schools 


A ONE-YEAR scholarship of $250 in any col- 
lege or university in America is offered by 
Washington Square College of New York Uni- 
versity to the winner of the high school oratori- 
eal contest to be held this spring under the 
auspices of the Forensic League of Greater 
New York. Thirteen New York and Brooklyn 
high schools have entered the contest. The sub- 
ject this spring will be disarmament. 


CoRNELL undergraduates have begun circula- 
tion of petitions which will ask President 
Livingston Farrand, the faculty and trustees to 
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make military drill optional instead of eo: 


sory. 


At the Chicago session of the North (, 
Association of Secondary Schools and (ol! 0 
Lincoln University, Missouri, was admitted a. 
This is the first institutio) 
tor Negroes 


teachers college. 


higher learning admitted 


association. 


Anovt 4,000 delegates from all parts of () 
tario met at Toronto for the sixty-fifth ar 
convention of the Ontario Educational Asso 
The organ 


of the association into departments and sect 


tion on April 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


during the convention brought together not o: 
those most directly concerned with schools 
the same type, elementary, secondary, higher | 
technical, but at the general meetings held 
Convocation Hall, University of Toronto, ; 
in other ways, an interchange of ideas took plac 
between those whose daily work is in different 
Teachers from 
universities and representatives 


spheres. schools of various 
kinds, 
urban and rural boards attended the convent 
The sections inelude public school, kindergar- 
ten, household science, technical and manual art 
schools, health and physical education, home and 
school, spelling reform, college and secondar: 
school, modern and classical languages and nat- 
ural science, ete. 


THe State College of Washington has re- 
cently made a significant change in its entrane 
requirements. The following statement wil! ap- 
pear in the catalogue of the institution and has 
been sent to all high schools of the state: “A!! 
students requesting admission to the State Co! 
lege of Washington for September, 1926, and 
thereafter, must be graduates of accredited 
high schools of the state, or must have sixteen 
units for entrance. Those students whose schol- 
arship places them in the lowest twenty-five per 
cent. of the graduating class of an accredited 
high school will not be admitted to the Stats 
College of Washington unless they are recom- 
mended for trial by the high school principal or 
school superintendent. Such students, so recom- 
mended, will be admitted on probation as men- 
bers of the ‘B’ section of the freshman class 
They will be placed under the personal super- 
vision of experienced teachers who will he!p 
them choose their subjects and improve their 





1909@) 
1926 | 


study. Those who are able, during 


semester, to meet the scholastic stand- 


is of 


the State College will be given regular 
n standing at the beginning of the sec- 
who do not meet these 


mester; those 


rds will be asked to withdraw.” 
ree its general endowment for wse in re- 
d advanced work, the Johns Hopkins 
ersity will increase tuition fees, beginning 
autumn term. The new fees, which will 
reased $100 in the philosophical and un 
luate departments, are designed to bal- 
he budget and to aid the university in 
Graduate 
ts will pay $250 a year tuition and un- 
luates will pay $400. An 
ill also bring the tuition for students in 


ning a distinguished faculty. 


increase of 

























medieal school up to $400 a year. It was 
that, as the university eventually intends to 
mtinue the first two years of college work 
| combine the last two years with the gradu- 
rk, it was felt that the undergraduates 
id pay more of the cost of their education, 
hat the present endowment might be used for 
research and advanced work, which are to be- 


me the sole activities of the university. 


[ne Associated Press reported on March 26 
that Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, president of St. 
Stephen’s College, has announced that the trus- 
tees of the college had declined to grant the re- 
quests of the eighty-eight striking students on 
the ground that they were unwise. The trustees 
at the same time relieved the president of the 
responsibility for student discipline and have 
that in a committee of three 


members of the faculty. No penalties have 
} 


vested power 
een imposed on any student who joined the 
strike, and, with the agreement of the students’ 
committee, the faculty board has been delegated 
to devise a new system of student government. 
he striking students have returned to college 
and tentatively have accepted the terms of the 
settlement. Dr. Bell considers that he has been 
upheld by the trustees of the college, while 
spokesmen for the students assert that they have 
won a notable concession in the removal of 
disciplinary power from the president. Dr. 
Lueius R. Shero, Dr. Dunean G. Foster and 
Francis R. Flourney are the faculty members 
named by the trustees as the disciplinary com- 
mittee. It is expected that a mass meeting of 
students will be held to ratify the settlement. 
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A SENATE of Chemical Education allying the 
industries, the high schools and the universities 
in a national movement to accomplish radical 
reforms in the teaching of chemistry throughout 
the country is being formed, Professor Neil E. 
Gordon, head of the department of chemistry in 
the University of Maryland, said recently in an 
address before a joint meeting of the Yale Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society and the 
New England Association of Chemistry Teach- 
ers. Each state will be represented by three 
senators, most of whom, Professor Gordon an- 
nounced, have already been elected. The senate 
will work in cooperation with organizations of 
chemistry teachers in every state and with the 
Section of Chemical Education of the American 
Chemical Society, which will direct the coordi- 
nated effort. Fifteen thousand chemistry teach- 
ers will be enlisted, according to Professor Gor- 
don, who is chairman of the society’s section, 
which, he reported, has grown from twenty 
members since its organization in New York 
five years ago to 3,000. The first meeting of 
the senate will be held in connection with the 
spring meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety in Tulsa, Okla., early in April. 





DISCUSSION 


PATRIOTISM AND HISTORY 
TEACHING 


“My country right or wrong, my country,” so 
it is said exclaimed Stephen Decatur. And how 
many historical teaching sins have been com- 
mitted in a similar spirit: How many persons 
have attempted to cover up unpleasant incidents 
through love of country? How many history 
teachers have cast aside and neglected to pre- 
sent detrimental facts for patriotic motives? 
Ilistory has been distorted continually through- 
out the ages. During the world war one heard 
it said that Germany had made its history 


In 


eountries and at different times similar condi- 


teaching into patriot propaganda. many 


tions have been true. Happily such prostitu- 
tion and debasement is not now so frequent. 
Yet still it persists in some sections." 

1 For a brief summary of conditions in this 
country see A. K. Heckel, ‘‘Pure History and 
Patriotism,’’ in Historical Outlook, March, 1925, 
pages 106-110. 


——* ae . Bw 
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this move has com- 
menced and is now well advanced to expurgate 
from all United States history texts all detri- 
mental and disparaging statements thought to 
be harmful to the United States—in a word to 


cease harsh criticism of prominent characters in 


To-day in country a 


our past history, particularly those who lived in 
the colonial and early national eras. This is 
in part a reaction from the world war period 
when some history texts were written praising 
the Allies and attempting to strengthen good 
feelings with England by easing the alleged in- 
grown hatred in the hearts of true Americans otf 
the British redcoats in Revolutionary days. 

Another insidious move to-day aims to cen- 
sure American history text-books by state legis- 
latures with the aim of “improving” the con- 
tents of the volumes so that the youth of the 
state will not become corrupted by prejudicial 
truths. 

There is one more less harmful trend at pres- 
ent, which, like the others, has its source in 
patriotic motives. In some states provincialism 
is manifest in the movement to write state his- 
tories and to give courses which are essentially 
narrowly patriotic from the standpoint of the 
states. 
both the northern and southern commonwealths. 


individual This tendency is found in 
Side by side with this current is that of empha- 
sizing sectionalism through sectional history. It 
is not the writer’s intention to condemn such 
courses as these, but the stressing of sectional- 
ism may be easily overdone. This trend is not 
a new move by any means. It appears to be 
a revival of an old movement and is frequently 
of a locally patriotic nature. 

There are, of course, arguments on both sides 
of the question though history should never be 
biased or distorted for patriotic ends, for in 
that case it is not true history and it creates 
local prejudices. In so far as impartial history 
study instils a love of country, section or state, 
it is permissible to stress the point. But when 
history teaching is biased in order to stimulate 
patriotism and local self-love an unpardonable 
sin has been committed. What is most needed 
in the United States is a broader conception of 
the country’s history with less emphasis upon 
local areas and more emphasis upon creating 


a better understanding of each section upon the 


part of the others. 
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It is obvious that history teaching shou!d ; 
History S 
never be taught in order to instil a hatr 
the minds of the students, whether that 
be directed toward states, individuals or 


be made a tool for patriotism. 


tutions. History should never be empl 


cause fear of other nations in the minds 


students. History should not be used to 
war or to debase morality and religio: His. 
tory should never be so presented as to 
private motives or prejudices. Race 
hatred should never be 


History should never att: 


ligious encourags 
allowed to exist. 
to excuse mistakes, but should seek to ex 
them; it should never blind students to det 
History 


never be presented so as to create part 


mental facts and conditions. 
narrowness. 

On the other hand, history should teach r 
spect and love for one’s country by making 
see events in logical relationship, and whet 
detrimental or not, it should show the whys a 
wherefores of events. Nations, like individu 
make mistakes some of which are inexcusal 
History should teach love and respect for o 
institutions but not to the extent that the go 
in others is obscured—it must be taught t! 
there is some good in even the worst of inst 
tutions. History should be presented so as t 
enable the student to judge the present ir 
light of the unclouded and unprejudiced past 
and to seek a remedy for contemporary ills 
one is needed. 

The writer has been led to make these few re- 
marks because he feels that at frequent intervals 
secondary school teachers of history particu 
larly need to be reminded that they must always 
be on guard lest some patriotic motive slip int 
their teaching which will injure the ideals 
their students who are at an age when ideals 
are readily formed and when they are most sub- 
ject to injury. History study makes ideals ar 
ean easily change them, and if these ideals ar 
good and correct they should certainly not b 
harmed. It is, therefore, a wise and skilf 
teacher of history who ean guide his students 


through the maze of historical highways a! 


+} 


byways without destroying and distorting 
perspective of historical facts. Such teac! 
should be more numerous. 
A. Curtis W1érs 
UNIVERSITY OF SouTH CAROLINA 
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c-HE SELECTION OF COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 


routine by which a college governing 
selects a college president is universal and 

lishec. The representative committee 
the field with noble gestures, broad 
and The field is 


mited, in theory, to the all-around indi- 


secret overtures. 


ls in edueational service who score high 


tour counts: 


An established provided it 18 


advertised 


reputation 
ersonality—(physical mass and symmetry, 


frock coat, poise, dignity and a gray 


Ability—(as an orator or after-dinner 


Scholarship—(Greek or astronomy pre 


Though, theoretically, all and each of these 
lifications must be present in ample mea- 
ire, it is sad to contemplate the scientific fact 
it the human mechanism reacts to a very 
ite stimulus, and too often the determining 
stimulus is just an advertised reputation or a 
rsonality-oratory combination or possibly (in 


neient times) scholarship. That the time- 

ven procedure is fraught with frightful dan- 
gers is amply attested by the seemingly in- 
evitable period of chaos, inefficiency and 


ertainty experienced by an institution fol- 
ving a successful administration, and during 
succession of near-acting, acting and trial 
presidents. Time certainly has given the pro- 
edure a full day on the proving grounds and 
t is found wanting. The qualifications set fall 
under test. 
lhe really capable, suecessful man with an 
established reputation, and enough of the other 
qualities to attract attention, eliminates him- 
self, for he has found his life work. The man 
without real ability prizes his reputation most 
chiy and ean not afford to jeopardize it. He 
sits tight as long as he can and when forced 
to move makes a flourish and is soon lost. 
Physical mass and symmetry, in themselves 
lways commendable, too often take on poise to 
hide ignorance and mental weakness, and dig- 
nity to conceal all or any of the vices known 
to human nature. The silk hat and frock coat 
indicate the autocrat (which is only a name for 


- — <= — 
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a mental infirmity born of an ambition sup- 


ported by weakness, ignorance and bluff—or, 
While the gray 


wisdom 


possibly, only a silly pride. 


head and 


many valuable qualities, it also represents cer- 


may represent experience, 
tain fixed habits, a tendency to make new con- 
ditions fit an old mold, a look backward rather 
than forward, and, above all, a consciousness 
that some things are impossible. Reputations 
and valuable services may be maintained on the 
principle of “safety first,” but advances are 
made by the person who dares and risks to do 
the impossible. 

Real, vital oratorical ability may depend 
upon wit plus a philosophy, and may include 
a vision, but it offers no assurance that the phi- 
losophy or vision is backed by the type of 
inner urge necessary to translate either into 
actualities. 

Scholarship in men of sufficient age to be 
commonly acceptable as college presidents al 
most invariably represents classical or philo- 
sophical intellectual 


Even the truly scientific scholar will seldom 


culture or aristocracy. 
attempt to apply scientific method outside of 
his narrow specialty, and few see any possi- 
bility of a science in education. Scholars fall 
back upon tradition to guide them in their ad- 
ministration and satisfy their intellects through 
devotion to their specialties, or else start on an 
intellectual vacation and become after-dinner 
speakers. 

And yet, the colleges continue to grow in 
size and popular appeal, at least—and one is 
confronted with the question: Is the president 
of a college what the manner of his selection 
would indicate—essentially an ornament? 

Joun Dor 





QUOTATIONS 


AN INSURANCE SCHEME FOR 
SCHOOLS 
A scHEME for insuring children’s education 
against the risk of the death of their respon- 
sible parent is being canvassed by a body called 
the Educational Facilities Association, of which 
the Secretary of State for India, Lord Birk- 
enhead, is president, and Commander Oliver 
Locker-Lampson chairman. This is apparently 


the scheme submitted to the Conference of 


Headmasters last Christmas with inconclusive 


- 
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the circular it is described as “a 


simple, but revolutionary scheme of group 


Its. In 
new, 


‘ 


insurance.” “To every parent (it is explained) 
who is willing to pay a small ‘extra’ each term 
with the ordinary school fees an undertaking 
the death 


the education of the girl or boy will be con 


ean be given that in event of his 


tinned (subject to the usual school regulations) 
without payment of the ordinary boarding and 
tuition fees.” The parent will have to make a 
good health, no medical exami- 
On death “the 
fees will be provided by the school, which will 


declaration of 
nation being required. usual 
effect an insurance policy for this purpose.” 
The undertaking will not apply if the parent’s 
The 
tee to be paid will be at the rate of £1 for 


death is due to active hostilities. extra 


every £40 paid in boarding and tuition fees. 
The “insurance extra,” as it is called, will be 
with 
“must be paid so long as the pupil remains at 


payable the ordinary school fees and 
the school.’’ 

The scheme is attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion and a good deal of eriticism. Schoolmasters, 


on whom the contemplated risk may bear 
heavily through their own good nature, are not 
always the most acute men of business; and, 
though the backing of a member of the gov- 
does of official 
authority, the circular influential 
But it is not 


Who is to give “the undertaking” to the parent? 


ernment not, course, imply 
contains 
names. very clearly worded. 
Is it the governing body of the school, or is 
it the association, or is it the insurance com- 
pany which is to issue the insurance policy to 
the school? 


high, though 


The premium seems at first sight 
the circular says that “the cost 
the protection 


the 


is very smal! in relation to 


secured.” Those responsible for school, 


before adopting any such scheme, are bound 
the 

which is 
doubt 
number of parents who die at about the age 


being 
fair. 
the 


to ascertain whether parents are 


actuarially 
that 


charged a sum 


Parents will no remember 
of forty years is very small as compared with 
the general death rate. They will also notice 
that the scheme affords no protection against 
the case of financial trouble, a frequent canse 
of the withdrawal of children from boarding 
schools. No name of an insurance firm is given 


in the cireular, though the chairman, Com- 


mander Locker-Lampson, is described in works 


[Vou. XXIII 


of reference as a member of the City 
Board of the Eagle, Star, and Britis 
ions Company. Is the school to choos 
company, or is the association which 
the scheme or its chairman prepared 
Governing b 


mend a company? 


infor 


certainly require more precise 
all these points before entering into 
first 


which is bound at sight to attr: 


pathy with an obviously deplorable, 
infrequent, misfort 


practice a most 


London Times. 





REPORTS 
THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS IN 
NEWARK}! 
A. INTRODUCTORY 
I 


In June, 1925, the Board of Edueati 


Newark invited us to examine evidence relating 


to the success or failure of the all-year schools 


The board had previously passed a motior 
abandon the all-year schools on Septemb« 
1925, but the wisdom of this action had bee: 
widely and so insistently questioned that 
board decided to reconsider the whole questi 
The invitation to review the evidence bear 
upon the question in controversy was accep! 
and we devoted some time to a study ot 
available data relating to the efficiency ot 
all-year schools. Data were placed in our 
which that the 
schools had not accomplished the purpos 


apparently showed 
which they were established and had been 1 
tained. These data showed further, apparent 
that the difficulties of administering two t 
of schools—the all-year and the so-called 
ditional—in one were practical!) 
superable. 
shifting of pupil population and the preset 
in the all-year type of school of pupils 
were following the plan of the traditional rat! 


system 


than of the all-year school rendered efficient ac- 


ministration of the schools impossible. It 
charged, further, that the cost of the al 
schools was so excessive that their abandon! 
was imperative. 

1 Report based upon investigation to detern 
the efficiency of the all-year schools in comparis 
with the so-called traditional schools. 


It was charged that the continued 
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ther hand, data were placed in our 
troverting every accusation brought 
ill-vear schools. These latter data 
pparently, that the data used in sup- 
e contention that the all-year schools 
failure were not properly treated 
nclusions derived therefrom were un- 
he defendants of the all-year schools 
at they had shown conclusively that 
rge made against the schools was 
|, further, that teachers and laymen 

¢ sides in respect to the all-year 

me maintaining that they should be 

and others maintaining just as 

that they should be continued because of 
ior service they were rendering to the 

Newark. In interviews with various per- 

e found that they had all reached definite 

ns, Which could not be modified by ex- 

¢ data apparently leading to conclusions 

ng trary to their opinions. In consequence of 
nflicting data and convictions, we found 

ssible to arrive at any final conclusion 

¢ the validity of either the data, the 

ns or the opinions that had been pre- 

to us, and we therefore recommended 

ta be secured by investigators who were 

- ther hostile nor friendly to the all-year 
, but absolutely neutral concerning them. 

board of education accepted our recom- 

tion and appointed us to secure impartial 

view of which we might make positive 

endations regarding the continuance of 


vear schools. 


IT 


pursuance of the plan of investigation 
the board approved, we secured the co- 
tion of a number of specialists, who agreed 

e to Newark and assist us in securing ac- 

te, unbiased data relating to all the ques- 
involved in the all-year school contro- 
Our first problem related to an expert 
nation of the data submitted, on the one 
the administrative office in Newark and, 

the other side, by the principals of the all- 
schools, the conclusions from which were 
st without exception diametrically opposed 
ssist us in determining the accuracy of 
flieting groups of data and the conelu- 


sions based thereupon we secured the coopera- 
tion of Professor W. Carson Ryan, Jr., of 
Swarthmore College, who was formerly con- 
nected with the United States Bureau of Educa 
tion and who had had a large and varied ex 
perience in conducting school surveys, particu- 
larly in the statistical investigation of educa- 
tional problems. We placed in Professor Ryan’s 
hands the data supplied by the administrative 
office and the data supplied by representatives 
of the principals ot the all-vear schools. Pro- 
fessor Ryan was just starting to conduct a sur- 
vey of the schools of Porto Rico, and he took 
the data with him and studied them en route, 
going and returning. After his return he came 
to Newark and devoted a considerable amount 
of time to a first-hand study of the problems in- 
volved. We are including with our report the 
Ryan report, which comprises a detailed diseus- 
sion of the data in view of which the board of 
education passed a motion to abandon the all 
year schools. 
Ill 

In our report to the board of education in 
June, 1925, we recommended that data should 
be secured by a thorough-going application of 
intelligence and achievement tests to pupils in 
all-year and in traditional schools, in order that 
it might be possible to compare the ability of 
the all-year with the traditional group of pupils 
and their educational achievement. It was ap 
parent to us that it would be impossible to ar 
rive at a satisfactory conclusion regarding the 
success of the all-year schools unless we could 
secure information that could be derived only 
from the application of precise tests and mea 
surements. We asked Professor William A. 
McCall, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to cooperate with us in securing these data 
and he consented to do so. Professor McCall 
had had a great deal of experience in measuring 
educational work, so that he brought to the task 
of diagnosing the all-year school situation in 
Newark skill of the highest quality. He or- 
ganized a large staff of co-workers to admin- 
ister the tests and then to score, tabulate and 
interpret the results. He was appointed di 
rector of the measurement work, and he ap- 
pointed two assistant directors, Mr. Vernon A. 
Jones, of Columbia University, and Miss Har- 
riet E. O’Shea, of Bryn Mawr College—the 
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former being principally responsible for admin- 


istering the tests and measurements, and the 
latter being responsible principally for super- 


We 
are including with our report the MeCall re- 


vising the scoring and tabulating the data. 


port, which comprises a detailed presentation 
of the methods employed by Dr. McCall and his 
assistants in the measurement part of our study 
and the conclusions derived trom the data that 
were secured. 


IV 


In our report to the board in June we stated 
that it seemed to us that in comparing the work 
of pupils in the all-year schools with pupils in 
the traditional schools it would be imperative to 
make a study of the racial, economic, hygienic 
and other would affect the 
work of pupils in one group of schools as com- 
pared with the other group. We reported that 
the data that had been put into our hands did 
not take account of conditioning factors, so that 


conditions which 


we could not render a decision respecting the 
validity of the data upon which the board of 
education had decided to abandon the all-year 
schools. In making the survey of economic, 
hygienic, racial, social and lingual conditions 
surrounding the pupils in the all-year as com- 
pared with the traditional schools, we secured 
the services of Dr. Andrew T. Wylie, of Colum- 
bia University, who had become distinguished 
because of his original contributions to the solu- 
tion of vocational and educational measurement. 
Dr. Wylie applied himself to the task of diag- 
nosing the Newark situation, and he developed, 
in cooperation with Dr. MeCall and his as- 
sistants, some original methods of ascertaining 
and determining the weight of various factors 
affecting the work of pupils in the all-vear as 
compared with the traditional schools. We are 
including in our report the Wylie report, which 
comprises a detailed presentation of the meth- 
ods employed by Dr. Wylie in his investigation 
and the results which he secured. 
V 

Finally, in our report to the board of educa- 
tion in June, 1925, we stated that one of the 
important factors in determining whether the 
all-year schools should be continued was the 


playground facilities accessible to children in 
the all-year school districts. From a cursory 
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examination it seemed to us that these fs 
were quite inadequate, and it was decid 
accurate data should be secured regardj 


playground situation. In the study 


problem we secured the assistance of Dr. R. k 


Atkinson, of the Russell Sage Foundation. ; 
New York, who had been devoting himsel? +, 
playground 


Situatu 


investigation of the 


various cities and who could bring expe; 
knowledge to an investigation of the situatio) 
in Newark. We include with our report 
Atkinson report, wihch comprises a 
analysis of the playground situation in the 
year school districts of Newark, with reco; 


mendations for improvements. 


GRADUATES OF 
SCHOOLS 


B. IMMATURITY OF 


The action of the board of education 
ciding to abandon the all-year schools was based 
in considerable part on data which apparent! 
showed that pupils were carried through 
all-year schools so rapidly that at graduati 
they did not possess sufficient maturity to 
dertake high school work. But at the sam 
time data submitted which 
showed that pupils did not move through t 
all-year schools any more rapidly than throug 


were apparent 


the traditional schools, so that the all-y 
schools were not accomplishing their purpos 
Apparently the inconsistency of these two set 
of data and conclusions was not detected. As 
matter of fact, pupils do not graduate from th 
all-year schools two years earlier than pupils 
graduating from the traditional schools; ther 
is only a negligible difference between the ages 
at graduation of all-year as compared with tra 
ditional school pupils. 

It has been found by us, in confirmation of 
the data which determined the action ot 
board of education, that, taken as a 
graduates of all-year schools do not attain ® 
high standing in secondary schools as do 
graduates of traditional schools, but the reason 
therefor is not immaturity but an entirely dit- 
ferent cause. Professor MeCall’s investigator 
has shown by the application of tests and 
measurements that pupils in the all-year schoo! 
do not possess the types of ability essential 1 
excellence in the work of secondary schools 1! 
as high degree as the graduates of traditio 
schools taken as a whole. The failure of the 
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school pupils to make as good a record 


hools as traditional school pupils must 
bed to a deficiency in natural endowment 

t to the particular intellectual quali- 
iired for the completion of literary, lin- 
and abstract mathematical work in sec- 
hools, and also to unfavorable social, 
economie and lingual conditions, as 
the Wylie report. 
foreign pupils in the all-year schools 
vide range of ability. The abler pupils 
ve time in completing the elementary 
But 


vear schools have a large proportion of 


general do well in high school. 


le pupils, and, as our studies show, these 
s are more successful than the traditional 
; in keeping them from dropping out and 
The all- 
- schools thus are graduating a considerable 


irving them through the course. 


er of pupils who are not mentally quali- 
| to do satisfactory work in the conventional 
school studies. This problem is to be met, 


our judgment, not by retaining them longer 


the elementary schools but by providing for 
em the opportunity to pursue studies adapted 
their abilities and their needs. Admission to 
high should be determined not 


} 


ply by 


schools 
graduation from an _ elementary 
school but by tested ability to do high-school 
vork. Those who do not give evidence of such 
ty should have the opportunity to under- 
take work that they can do and that will be of 
more benefit to them. The weight of the evi- 
lence gathered in our investigation tends to 
show that the charge brought against the all- 
ear schools that they push their pupils too 
rapidly through the elementary grades so that 
they do not have sufficient maturity to under- 
take high-school work, is not true of any but 
a small percentage of the pupils—no larger a 
percentage probably than with graduates of tra- 
ditional schools. 

We wish to impress the fact that if the all- 
year schools should be abolished, most of the 
pupils who are served by them would be com- 
pelled to continue in the elementary school one 
or more years longer than is now the case, and 
this would carry them beyond the compulsory 
school age. Would they remain to graduate? 
It is highly improbable that a large proportion 
of them would do so, which means that in the 

l-vear school districts there would be many 
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pupils leaving school before they had completed 
As it 
pupils have entered the adolescent age before 


the elementary course of study. js now, 


they graduate from an all-year elementary 
school, and it is better for them in every way 
to go forward into either a junior or a senior 
high school than to continue in the school which 
they have attended for eight years. It is not 
sound policy to hold back adolescents to as 
sociate and work with pupils of elementary, in- 
termediate or even grammar grade. We are not 
unmindful of the administrative and educa 
tional problems arising from the presence in 
traditional high schools of pupils who can not 
accomplish linguistic, mathematical and literary 
tasks in a satisfactory way; but these problems 
ean not be solved by lengthening the elementary 
school period one or more years for pupils in 
the all-year schools; the detention of the all- 
year pupils in the elementary school for a 
longer period than is now the case by abolish- 
ing the all-vear schools would not enable these 
pupils to overcome the handicap of lack of 
natural endowment for traditional high school 
work. The solution of the problems requires 
that the educational program for all-year pupils 
be adapted to their abilities and needs, and that 
pupils be not admitted to literary, mathematical 
and they 


proper tests and measurements that they are 


linguistic courses unless show by 
adapted to pursue such courses profitably and 
without clogging the educational machinery. It 
is wasteful and inefficient to attempt to carry 
handicapped and favored children through the 


same educational regimen. 


C. PrRoMOTIONS IN THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 

The board of education decided to abandon 
the all-vear schools partly because the data pre 
sented to it apparently showed that the work 
of little 


any 


in the summer months was account, 


since pupils were not promoted more 
rapidly than traditional pupils. 
detail in the Ryan report that the conclusion 
reached by the board is educationally unsound. 
It is true that the all-year schools are not ac- 
complishing what it was supposed that they 
would accomplish when they were originally es- 
tablished, namely, that they would enable pu- 
pils to complete an eight-year elementary course 
in six years; when these schools were estab- 
lished it was not possible to determine whether 


It is shown in 
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pupils served by the all-year schools possessed 
the type of intellectual ability that would en- 
able them to complete the typical school sub- 
jects in standard time. We know now, though, 
from the application of precise tests and mea- 
surements, that the all-year school pupils are, 
taken as a whole, deficient in respect to this 
type of ability, so that it is impossible for 
them to accomplish a standard year’s work in 
standard time,—that is to say, in ten months. 
The all-year school, by furnishing substantially 
two months additional schooling each year, en- 
ables the children to accomplish in eight years 
what would otherwise require a longer time to 
accomplish. The data which warrant this con- 
clusion are presented in detail in the Ryan and 
McCall reports. Our data show that the all- 
year schools are advancing pupils whom they 
serve more rapidly than traditional 
could do, but they are not doing this in the way 
in which it was supposed, when they were origi- 
The more 


schools 


nally established, would be the case. 
the pupils in the all-year schools have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the all- 
year schools, the greater is their superiority 
over comparable pupils in traditional schools. 


D. ADJUSTMENT OF PUPILS IN THE ALL-YEAR 
SysTeM 

The board of education acted upon data which 
apparently showed that pupils in the all-year 
schools who attended for ten months only lost 
one month each year in their progress through 
the schools and also that pupils who shifted 
from all-year to traditional school districts, or 
wice versa, were unable to make easy adjust- 
ment, so that they lost time and produced con- 
fusion in the educational system as a whole. 
The data relating to these questions submitted 
to the board are examined in detail in the Ryan 
report, and there are derived from them very 
different conclusions from those which the board 
acted upon. We are convinced that the all- 
year school does not create confusion in the edu- 
cational system on account of the shifting of 
pupils from one school to another, which ean 
not be largely alleviated by administrative care. 
Data are presented in the Ryan report relating 
to the shifting of pupil population and showing 
how the adjustments are actually made and how 
they can be made without much disturbance or 


loss of time. The all-year type of school organ- 
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ization results in less loss of time from 

of pupil population than does the tradit 
type; in the latter the terms are longer 
in the former, so that when pupils los: 
they lose more of it in making adjustment : 
five-month than to a three-month term. 


E. REDISTRICTING SCHOOLS IN THE ALL-Y; 
ScHoo.t Districts 
In the Ryan report, data are presented sh 
ing the geographical relations of the \ 
schools in the all-year school sections of New 
ark. that it 
administratively impossible to adopt a redis 


These data show would not 
tricting program so that pupils in the all-y: 
sections who do not wish to attend schoo! 
twelve months could be assigned to a tradit 
school, and vice versa. In this way on 
plaint lodged against the all-vear schools would 
disappear and the efficiency of the all-year 
schools would be somewhat increased. So far as 
the investigators know, there is no com: 

in this country in which schools are so clos 
together as they are in the sections of Newark 
served by all-year and contiguous traditior 


schools. A pupil in these sections could atte 
any one of a half dozen schools and not ¢g 
farther from his home or encounter greater 


obstacles or dangers than would be the cas 
most other communities if he should attend but 
one school. With all-year and _ tradition 
schools within a stone’s throw of one another 
pupils could be given some latitude in choosing 
the type of school they would preter to atte 
though this would increase the detailed work 01 
the administrative office somewhat. However, 
we believe that educational administrative ma- 
chinery should be operated for the greatest 
benefit of the children of a community, and tl 
welfare of children should not be sacrificed 
order to secure administrative simplicity. The 
superintendent of schools should be provided 
with adequate assistance to administer the com- 
plex educational system of Newark in accord 
ance with the best interests of all the childre 
of the city. 


F. CONCLUSION DERIVED FROM APPLICAT 
or Tests AND MEASUREMENTS 
The data in view of which the board ot 
cation reached the decision to abandon the : 
year schools were complicated by many tact 
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had not been differentiated and the value 
determined. Extremely complex situa- 
were dealt with in a general and un- 
ed manner. For instance, schools were 
red in respect to educational achieve- 
that were not comparable in any respect 

se of differences in a variety of determin- 

- affecting factors. In planning our in- 
vestigation we decided at the outset that it 
| be necessary to secure comparable groups 
ipils in the all-year as compared with the 
onal schools, in order to measure the 


} 


f “all-vearness” as compared with “tra- 
alness” in the progress of pupils through 
schools. Our method of accomplishing this 
described in eonerete detail in the MeCall 
eport. The data show that the all-year schools 
are serving pupils most of whom require more 
oling to accomplish a given unit of school 

rk than do pupils in the traditional schools. 
hen we compare a group of pupils who have 
under all-year school influence continu- 

isly with a group of pupils who have been in 
a traditional school continuously, both groups 
being affected by similar conditions outside of 
1, as determined by investigations made by 


Y 


Dr. Wylie, we find that the pupils have gained 
their summer work and are ahead of the 
litional school pupils. The amount of gain 
stated in educational age, and the relation be- 
tween this and the additional amount of school- 
g¢ which the all-year pupils have had is ex- 
plained in the MeCall report. The evidence is 
conclusive that additional work during the sum- 
mer produces a gain in educational age. Thus 
the data derived from tests and measurements 
confirm the conclusions reached from an an- 
alysis of the data submitted by the administra- 
tive office, namely, that the all-year schools are 
enabling pupils who attend throughout the year 
make greater progress than would otherwise 
be possible; and Professor Ryan and Professor 
MeCall conducted their investigations entirely 
ndependently and without any comparison of 
data or conclusions until after their reports had 


been completed. 


G. PLayGrounp Facimities in NEWARK 


We reported to the board of education in 
June, 1925, that the playgrounds accessible to 
pils in all-year school districts were not ade- 


+ 


quate to provide a substitute for the schools 





during the summer months. <A thorough-going 
survey of playground facilities was made by 
Dr. Atkinson, and details and conclusions are 
presented in his report. The data are con- 
clusive; with hardly an exception the play- 
ground facilities in the all-vear schools sections 
are inadequate. If the all-year schools should 
be abandoned the pupils who now attend 
throughout the year would spend much time on 
the streets, unless some other type of school 
should be established in the place of the all- 
year type. The streets in the all-year school 
sections of Newark are not suitable for chil- 
dren’s play; the streets would not be as whole 
some for the children as the schools. Further, 
the playgrounds in their present condition are 
of such a character that they are not very en- 
ticing to children. They lack shade almost com- 
pletely, and the form and setting of most of 
them are such that they do not attract young 
persons strongly. It is pointed out in the 
Atkinson report how playground facilities can 
be increased and improved, and it is earnestly 
hoped that the board of education will follow 
the program that has been outlined; but in the 
meantime, the all-year sections of Newark are 
without proper play facilities, which compels 
the conviction that it would be a serious mistake 
for the board to abolish the all-year schools, 
thus leaving children in extremely congested 
sections of Newark to find their own ocecupa- 
tion during a long summer vacation. 

The board has had before it a proposal to 
institute summer schools in place of the all- 
year schools. If pupils would attend the sum- 
mer schools as largely as they now attend the 
all-year schools, we are unable to understand 
what advantage of any sort would be gained by 
substituting the one type of school for the 
other. If pupils would not attend the summer 
schools, then the plan to substitute it for the 
all-year school would be without force or effect. 


H. JvuveNILe DIsoRDER DURING THE LONG 
VACATION 

We have made inquiry of school and juve- 
nile court officials in several cities, in some of 
which proposals to establish all-year schools are 
now under consideration. One of the reasons 
why there is a movement throughout the coun- 
try to establish all-year schools is to reduce 


juvenile disorder during long summer vacations. 
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It has apparently been shown in other cities 
comparable with Newark, that when children in 
congested sections have no regular occupation 
during many weeks at a time, they easily get 
into “mischiet” or commit offences of a more or 
less serious character. There can be no doubt 
that when children in sections like the all-year 
school sections in Newark are not wholesomely 
occupied continuously throughout the summer, 
they constitute a source of anxiety to the com- 
This matter 
the 
board of education before it decides to carry 
into effect its motion to abolish the all-year 
schools; it is simply an added point in favor of 
retaining the all-year schools. We have made 
inquiry of the courts in the city of Newark, 
and we are informed that there has been no 
the 
months than during other months of the year, 
and this should be regarded as a very important 
point in favor of the all-year schools, which 
have succeeded in keeping a large proportion of 
children in the all-year sections of Newark out 
of “mischief” during the summer. Add to this 
the fact that a very large proportion of parents 
and children in the all-year districts are eager 
to have the schools in operation during the 
summer months, and the conviction is strength- 
ened that it would be a detriment to community 
well-being as well as an educational handicap to 
abolish the all-year schools. 


munity as well as to their parents. 


should receive serious consideration by 


more juvenile disorder during summer 


I. THe COMPLEXITY OF THE NEWARK SCHOOL 
SITUATION 


There is no community in our country, or 
perhaps in any other country, that has a more 
complex school problem to solve than has the 
city of Newark. There are, in fact, small cities 
within a larger city. Particularly, there are 
sections of Newark which have become peopled 
almost entirely by persons of foreign birth, 
who possess foreign ideals, foreign methods of 
treating their children and foreign standards of 
personal and community hygiene, all of which 
is shown strikingly in the Wylie report; but 
there are other sections inhabited by persons of 
different ancestry, different habits of living and 
different objectives in life. The children who 
are born into the homes in these different sec- 
tions are environed by altogether different in- 
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fluences and are affected by different hereditar, 
forces. 
duct schools for all these groups of children jy 
substantially the same way. It has been jp. 
sisting upon the same program of work in all. 
year schools, the pupil population of which | 
almost completely foreign, on the one side, and 
traditional schools, the pupil population oj 
which is almost completely American, with en- 


Newark has been attempting to con. 


tirely different social, economic, racial, hygienic 
and lingual conditions, on the other side. Quo 
tations are printed in the Ryan report which 
show that the diversity of factors that should 
determine an educational program have been 
appreciated by those administering the schools, 
and yet the value of the all-year schools as com- 
pared with the traditional schools has been dis- 
cussed on the supposition that they ought to do 
the same kind of work in the same way. It is 
imperative that Newark should at once set about 
the task of making a critical scientific study of 
the possibilities and needs of pupils in the all- 
year school sections of Newark as compared 
with pupils in more favored sections. It should 
not be difficult, at least not impossible, to work 
out educational programs adapted to the condi- 
tions and needs in the different neighborhoods 
in Newark and still preserve administrative 
unity in the city as a whole. 


J. THe FInanciat PrRoBLEM 

We come finally to an analysis of the problem 
of maintaining the all-year schools of Newark 
as compared with the traditional schools. The 
data which the board of education had before it 
when it voted to abolish the all-year schools ap- 
parently showed that these schools were exces- 
sively expensive. A section of the Ryan report 
is devoted to an analysis of the cost of all- 
year schools, and it is found that their total cost 
beyond what summer schools would cost if sub- 
stituted for them is less than $150,000 annu- 
ally. The total school budget of Newark is 
something over $9,000,000. The added school- 
ing given by the all-year schools, then, costs the 
city of Newark less than one sixtieth of the 
total school budget, which seems to be but 8 
small item and should not weigh heavily in de- 
termining whether the all-year schools should 
be continued. The board of education must de- 
cide whether it is worth $150,000 a year to give 
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is in the all-year school sections the ad- 
‘tages of all-year schools. In seeking an 
ewer to this question, the board ought to be 
oui by the practice in communities outside 
of Newark. It is true without exception that 
whout America there is a constantly in- 
ing effort being made to keep all pupils 
hool as long as possible and to carry them 
r along in the educational course as con- 
litions will permit. Eeverywhere the school 
is being extended. Everywhere educa- 
nal facilities are being increased so that the 
needs of all children in a community can be 
provided for. Everywhere school officials, and 
also laymen, are at work trying to provide ways 
and means so that every child may receive 
schooling according to his ability and his ob- 
ectives in life. If Newark should abandon its 
year schools because they cost $150,000 a 
vear more than would otherwise be expended for 
e education of the children of the city, it would 
be taking a backward step that would be di- 
rectly contrary to the movement in American 
education everywhere outside of Newark. 


cu 


Kk. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATION 


It will be noted that the question submitted 
to us by the board of education was approached 
in our study from two entirely different angles, 
and that the two investigations were conducted 
on essentially different lines. One was an an 
alytieal study of the data submitted by the 
superintendent and by the principals of the 
schools concerned, while the other consisted of a 
series of scientific tests and measurements com- 
paring pupils of the all-year schools with those 
of traditional schools in respect to ability and 
achievement. These two investigations were 
conducted independently, without consultation 
or collaboration, and it is highly significant that 
both studies lead to the same conclusions and 
supplement each other in a most striking way. 

Basing our judgment on a close, critical study 
of these reports, aided by our own personal 
observation and investigation, we have reached 
a clear and definite conclusion in regard to the 
value of the all-year schools. We find that 
while they do not do what was originally 
‘laimed for them, that is, carry any consider- 
able number of their pupils through eight 
grades in six years, they do advance their pupils 





more rapidly and give them greater educational 
attainment than pupils of similar ability, he- 
redity and social background in the traditional 
schools. We find that while it takes the average 
pupil in an all-year school nearly eight years 
to complete the elementary grades, it takes the 
pupils of corresponding capacity in a tradi- 
tional school a distinctly longer time. We find 
that while all-year graduates do not make as 
good a showing in high school as traditional 
graduates, the reason is not less efficient work 
in the schools but the innate capacity of the 
pupils themselves and the fact that the all-year 
schools are holding and carrying through a class 
of pupils who in the regular schools would be 
likely either to drop out or to be seriously re- 
tarded. We find that these schools, in the face 
of great difficulties, are doing extremely valu- 
able work and are rendering great service, par- 
ticularly to children of foreign parentage and 
unfavorable home conditions, and that these 
children will suffer educationally if the all- 
year schools are abolished. We find that the 
additional cost is not excessive considering the 
service rendered. 

We recommend, in view of all the evidence, 
that the all-year schools in Newark be con- 
tinued and that they be given every facility to 
make their work even more efficient and effee- 
tive than it has been thus far. We recommend 
that a careful study be made of their possibili- 
ties with a view to adapting the curriculum 
more closely to the needs of their pupils, and 
that every effort be made to reduce the ad- 
ministrative difficulties which at present handi- 
cap the work of these schools. 

Witson Farranp 
M. V. O’SHEA 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

APPROXIMATELY 3,000 persons—school super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, normal school 
and college instructors of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware—attended the 
thirteenth annual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week, 
held at Philadelphia, March 24-27, under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The program was given jointly with that of the 
newly-formed Southeastern Convention District 
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ot the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 


tion. This combination proved so satisfactory 
that, by vote of both groups, it was decided to 
make the same arrangement in 1927, with a 


committee representing each to confer as to 
program. 

It is worthy of note that, of a total of more 
than 200 scheduled speakers at the thirty-odd 
main sessions and sectional meetings, only three 
substitutions had to be arranged for by Dr. 
Arthur J. Jones, chairman of the general com- 
mittee. One of these was for Dr. Josiah H. 
Penniman, president and provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who was ill; Dean Robert 
Burke, of the college, represented him at one 
session and Vice-Provost George Wm. MeClel- 
land served as his regular representative. 

There were five general sessions at which very 
large audiences were present. The culminating 
and most engaging session was that of Saturday 
morning, March 27, when Dr. W. C. Bagley, 
professor of education at Teachers College, was 
heard in an address on “Education and Crime 
in Europe and America.” Professor Bagley 
gave what he regards as the three fundamental 
causes of the crime wave in this country: (1) 
A legal system “that might almost be said to 
protect the criminal rather than society”; (2) 
laxity and leniency of law enforcement “com- 
pounded by a weak and flabby sentimentalism” ; 
(3) the unprecedented material prosperity of 
the last two decades. To added a 
fourth faetor, “mobility of the population.” 
Dr. Bagley emphasized that the states which 
have the least crime and produce the fewest 
criminals in proportion to their population are 
in general the states that have had good schools. 
He maintained that practically every so-called 
progressive movement in America has been di- 
rected toward the loosening of standards, “the 
slackening of the educational fiber and the re- 
laxation of effort.” He gave some account of 
schools in Europe, based upon his recent investi- 
gations abroad. 

Issue with Dr. Bagley’s high praise of the 
French schools was taken by Mrs. Beatrice 
Ensor, director of the New Educational Fellow- 
ship, of London, who referred to her acquaint- 
ance for a number of years with schools in 
France. Mrs. Ensor, at a sectional meeting on 
“The New Educational Movement in Europe,” 
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described in detail the work in schools oj 
progressive type in England, Germany, Fy 
“Crimes are being com 
persons taught in th 


and Switzerland. 
to-day largely by 
school methods of rigid discipline and abs 
of freedom,” Mrs. Ensor declared. 
that the future of international relations 
world fellowship will rest on the eduecati 
methods used in the next fifty years, and 
advocated the newer forms and spirit as a » 
tion. 
At the general session of March 24, the them, 
was taxation for education and the speak 
were Professor Robert M. Haig, of Colum) 


he 


University, and Professor E. M. Patterson, 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
Edwin E. 


vice, gave an address, “The Changing Mind of 


Slosson, director of Science Ser 


Man,” at the general session of March 25. No) 
man Angell, of London, spoke on “The Teach 
and the Public Mind” at the general sessio 
March 26. Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell! ( 
lege, discussed “Straight Thinking in a Crook 
World” at the session of March 27, at which Dy 
Bagley and Dean Burke also made addresses 

Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of th 
Philadelphia schools, presided at the closing 
business session. Among the resolutions adopted 
by the meeting was one approving the appoint 
ment by Governor Pinchot of Dr. Francis B 
Haas as state superintendent of public instru 
tion. The University of Pennsylvania 
thanked for its conduct of Schoolmen’s Week 

Among the speakers at various sectional ses 
sions were the following: 

Director Henry Klonower, of the Teachers’ Bu 
reau, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instru 
tion; Superintendent W. H. Holmes, of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; Supervisor Angela M. Broening, of Balt 
more; Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, of Teachers College; 
Principal Channing Wagner, of the Wilmington, 
Del., High School; Dean J. H. Minnick, of t 
School of Education, University of Pennsylvar 
Principal J. Linwood Eisenberg, of the Slipper) 
Rock, Pa., State Normal School; Principal L. P 
Slade, of the New Britain, Conn., High Sec! 
Professor Harold O. Rugg, of the Lincoln Sch 
Principal Lucy L. W. Wilson, of the South Phila 
delphia High School for Girls; Professor W. Car 
son Ryan, Jr., of Swarthmore College; Profess 
W. O. Allen, of Lafayette College; President H 
W. A. Hanson, of Gettysburg College; Dean H. & 





Franklin and Marshall College: As 


missioner of Education R. L. West, of 


N. J.; Professor H. D. Kitson, of Tea 

Professor H. A. Toops, of Ohio 
McGaughey, of Teac! 
Superintendent C. H. 
Huger Elliott, Metropolitan 
Di Valentine Kirby, of Harris 
O. Malot, U. S. Bureau of Edueation; 
Superintendent A. J. Phila 


| Lawrence Martin, Library of Cor 


r y 
Muel 


Pr »fessor a. R. 


Museum 


tor C. 
Ge rson, ¢ f 


essor Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith and 


Colleges; Professor E. P. Cheyney, Uni 


_ ’ ’ 


Pennsylvania; Professor E. D. Grizzell, 


sity of Pennsylvania; W. G. Moorehead, act 


ctor of health education, Harrisburg; 


k W. Maroney, Atlantic City Public 
. ; Deputy State Superintendent James N. 
Harrisburg; President G. L. Omwake, 


: College; Principal Ezra Lehman, Shippens 
State Normal School; Director T. A. 

1 service, Harrisburg; Superintendent C. 
Allegheny County; Dean John W. 

of Education, New York Univer 
John Logan, commissioner of educatior 
Jersey; Dr. F. B. 


tructi 


Sy ol 


Haas, superintendent of 
m, Pennsylvania; Director H. C 
Harrisburg; Superintendent Landis Tanger, 

g; Arthur J. Jones, of the 
sity of Pennsylvania; Superintendent A. W. 
Arthur I. 


Superintendent James 


Professor 
of Swarthmore; Professor 
f Teachers College; 
f Easton; Dr. Ide G. Sargeant, of Pater 
N. J Miss Olive M. Jones, of New York 
Miss Mary Hall, librarian Girls’ High School, 
N. Y.; Dean Fadra H. Wilson, of Mill 
ge; Angelo Patri, of New York; Pro 
r James F. Hosic, Teachers College; 

E. Walk, of Temple University. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 


Dean 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SOME RESULTS OF TEACHING COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS HOW TO STUDY 
In view of the fact that a number of colleges 
universities are offering special courses for 
men in methods of study, it should be of 
nterest to note the results of such a course 
ch was given at the University of Idaho dur- 
g the first A complete 
‘on the results of such training would in- 


semester 1925-26. 


Garwood, of 


~ >? ——~ — ae = 
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following three comparisors between 


volve the 
course and other stu 


average grades, (2) as to, 


the students who took the 
dents: (1) As to 
students 


the number ot winning 


(3) as to the number of failures. 
parisons should be made not only lor the se 
mester in which the special training was given, 
but also for all four years in the college cours« 
The present report is confined only to grades 
during the current semester and includes com- 
parisons only on the basis of the number of 
failures. Further studies will be made on the 
other aspects of the comparison and will prob 
ably be published later. 

The nature of the course may be summarized 
briefly by saying that its subject-matter was col 
lected and organized by means of the job a 
alysis type of research, which has been so ex 
tensively employed in education recently under 
the encouragement of such men as Dr. Charters 
In fact, the bulk of the material which consti- 
tuted the collected by the 


while working under the direction of Dr. Char 


course Was writer 
The principal topics which were treated 
in the course were as follows: (1) Working cor 
lectures, (3) text-books, (4) note 


taking, (5) the library, (6) term papers, (7) 


ters. 
ditions, (2 


recitations, (8) the laboratory, (9) examina 
The class 


consisted of 181 students, chiefly freshmen, and 


tions, (10) thinking, (11) research. 
met as a unit for two lectures a week. Various 
forms of outside reading and library work were 
required, including the preparation of a ten 
thousand word paper on some aspect of the 
problem of how to study. 

The results after six and twelve weeks, re 
The situation 
by the 
statement that the class in methods of study had 


spectively, are shown in Table 1 


after six weeks may be summarized 


approximately half as high a percentage of 
students on probation for low grades as the rest 
of the university, the figures being 4.97 per cent 
At the end of 


twelve weeks the methods of study class had an 


as compared with 9.27 


per cent. 
additional 2.67 per cent. of its students put on 
probation, as compared with 3.59 per cent. of 
the rest of the university. At the same time 
77.8 per cent. of the methods of study students 
who had been put on probation after six weeks 
of school had raised their grades and were re- 
moved from probation, as compared with 38.9 
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TABLE 1. 
COMPARISON OF THE STA ON THE PROBATION LIST oF STUDENTS WHO WE 
How os 1Y AND OTHI STUD 5 
Status on Total Total Per cent. actual of 
pr bation list Pp ssible cases actual cases Pp ssible cases 
Students Students Students 
taught Other taught Other taught Other 
how to students how to students howto students 
study study study 
] Put on | itior 
after 6 weeks 181 1618 i] 150 4.97 ).27 
Removed from pro 
bation ifter 12 
weeks ) 150 7 63 77.8 e 4 
§. Put on pr »bation 
ifter 12 weeks 18] 1618 5 58 2.76 J 
4. Continued on pro 
bation after 12 
weeks J 150 ] 61 1] 1 $0.7 
Withdrew from 
university while 
on probation Q 150 0 18 0 12.0 
6. Dropped from uni 
versity while on 
probation 181 1618 l 12 055 074 
7. Total continued 
on probat ion, 
withdrawn and 
dropped LS1 1618 2 i] 1.1 5. 


per cent. of the rest of the university. In other 
words, there were only one half as many of the 
special class put on probation after six weeks, 
and twice as many of those removed from pro- 
bation after twelve weeks, as compared with all 
other students in the university. 

But most important of all is the comparison 
of percentages of serious or persistent failures 
This includes students who were dropped from 
school, students who withdrew while on proba- 
tion and students continued on probation as a 
result of the twelve-week grades. These cases 
totaled 1.1 per cent. of the class in methods of 
study and 5.63 per cent. of the rest of the uni- 
versity. In other words, these serious or per- 
failures were only one fifth as numerous 


sistent 
in the special class as in the rest of the uni- 
versity. 

factors which enter into the comparison 
The first is that the 


Two 


should be mentioned here. 


ktudents who composed the special class were 
principally students in the school of education 
They may, therefore, not be representative of 
the university as a whole, and this fact may 
explain away a part of their superiority as 
The second factor 


‘ 


is that the class consisted chiefly of freshmen. 


shown in these comparisons. 


The number of freshman failures is usually con 
; : _ ll 
siderably higher than for upperclassmen, and 


yet in this class it was very much lower. The 
writer believes this factor more than offsets the 

° . iffor 
one previously mentioned, and that the ciffer- 


; = 
the 1act 


ence in number of failures is due to 
that the students in the special class got certain 
helpful information and guidance at the very 
time they needed it most urgently, namely, when 
they were first adjusting themselves to a new 
and complex situation. 
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